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a  THE  EVANGELIST  September  28,  1899 


An  Appeal  to  Every  True  Presbyterian 

INTERESTED  IN  HIGHER  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Solicits  the  aid  of  the  entire  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  of  America,  and  proposes  a  novel  plan 
for  raising  8250,000  and  giving  the  donors  full  and 
valuable  return  for  these  subscriptions  in  home 
building  sites  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

I.ike  “Bread  cast  upon  the  waters^’  your 
charity  is  likely  to  return  a  hundredfold. 

We  want  all  true  Presbyterians  tt)  give  us  not 
only  their  prayers  and  moral  supjwrt  but  their 
financial  assistance  to  build  this  College  and  aid  in 
rooting  out  Mormonism,  which  all  Presbyterians 
must  feel  is  a  menace  to  our  Church  in  Utah, 
besides  being  a  blot  on  the  bright  escutcheon  of 
our  enlightened  civilization. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  country  where  Presby 
terian  money  will  accomplish  more  for  Christian 
education,  by  counterbalancing  false  religion,  ami 
giving  Christian  training  to  those  who  will  eventu 
ally  be  controlling  citizens  in  a  half  a  dozen  States, 
than  by  PLANTING  A  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE  AT  SALT 
LAKE  CITY. 

A  Presbyterian  College  has  already  been  planted 
here  with  the  approbation  of  the  General  Assembly. 

That  College,  however,  is  more  in  name  than  reality. 

While  it  has  its  Faculty,  and  its  first  class  almost 
rejidy  to  graduate,  it  has  no  college  building  Ii 
I>erraanent  the  mission  and  educational  work  of  our  Church  in  Utah 
during  the  past,  a  complete  Christian  College  outfit  is  an  imperative 
necessity.  The  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  we  have  taken 
through  the  preparatory  schools  and  academies  of  Utah,  must  either 
stop  their  studies  at  this  point  or  be  turned  over  to  Mormon  universi¬ 
ties  and  to  the  immoral  influence  of  the  Mormon  Church  from  which 
we  have  rescued  them. 

WE  CAN  AND  MUST  RALLY  OUR  OWN  PEOPLE  TO  THE  WORK  THAT 
GOD  HAS  LAID  BEFORE  US  AND  PREVENT  THIS  CALAMITY. 


The  Proposed  Sheldon  Jackson  Presbyterian  Colle8:e 

AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY  UTAH 


Officers : 

General  .John  Eaton,  I.L.U.,  President.  Rev.  Josiaii  McCi.ain,  Secretary. 

Kouert  G.  McNiece,  D.J).,  Dean  of  Faeiilty.  Gill  S.  Peyton.  Treasurer. 

Crustccs  of  tbc  Ccllcdc  : 

Rev.  S.  E.  Wishanl,  D.D.,  Rev.  Geo.  \V.  Martin,  Seth  H.  Tolies,  Gill  S.  Peyton,  Henry  G.  McMillan. 
Rev.  \Vm.  M.  Paden,  D.D..  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  Rev.  C.  M.  Shepherd,  W.  I.  Brown, 
Edward  B.  Critchlow.  .Joseph  R.  Walker,  Rev.  X.  E.  Clemcnson,  Robert  G.  MeXiece,  n.I)..  Rev.  .Josiah 
McClain.  Col.  Wm.  M.  Ferry,  Walter  Murphy  (deceased),  Albert  S.  Martin,  Itev.  Hiisth  H.  McCreery, 
George  Bailey,  LL.B. 


As  is  well  known,  the  Mormon  Church  commences  with  the 
Kindergarten  school  to  twist  the  minds  of  its  little  children  with  its 
false  doctrines.  Our  missions  and  jireparatory  schools  gather  in  many 
of  these  children,  but  for  the  lack  of  a  Christian  College,  they  are 
drawn  back  to  the  baleful  influence  of  the  Mormon  universities. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  no  Presbyterian  in  America  can  refuse 
us  aid  in  the  establishment  of  this  College,  knowing  that  it  means  the 
DIRECT  SALVATION  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  SOULS  that  would  otherwise  be 
perverted  to  Mormonism. 


SHELDON  JACKSON  COLLEGE 


Is  the  outgrowth  of  an  educational  plan  first  set  in  motion  by  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  at  Corinne,  Utah,  1871.  A  Board  of  College  Trustees  had  been 
selected  to  carry  out  the  College  plan,  and  in  May,  1895,  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  in  Salt  Lake  City  and 
pledged  himself  to  give  $50,000  to  this  College.  Enterprising  citizens 
were  not  slow  in  donating  as  a  site  for  the  College,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  tracts  of  land  in  Salt  Lake  City,  situated  on  College  Hill,  over- 

WE  GIVE  YOU 

A  valuable  piece  of  property  adjoining  the  College  has  also  been 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  College.  This  has  been  sub  divided  into 
city  building  lots.  The  value  of  these  lots  is  from  $150  to  $400  each, 
according  to  size,  location,  etc.  Irrigation  privileges  are  included  in 
the  deed  to  the  property. 

THESE  LOTS  WILL  BE  DEEDED  FREE  OF  ALL  EXPENSE  TO  THOSE 
WHO  WISH  THEM,  WHO  DONATE  TOWARDS  THE  BUILDING  DF  THE 
COLLEGE  THE  AMOUNT  EQUAL  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  A  LOT. 

If  you  desire  to  enroll  your  name  among  those  who  will  contrib¬ 
ute  to  this  noble  educational  movement,  the  most  practical  and 
efficacious  form  of  Home  Missionary  Work,  SEND  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 
A  T  ONCE,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  present  you  with  the  best 


looking  the  entire  city  and  valley,  and  comprising  about  eighty  acres. 

The  College  Building,  which  is  to  be  begun  this  fall,  will  cost 
about  $.50,000,  and  it  is  desired  to  follow  this  up  at  once  with  the 
erection  of  other  necessary  buildings. 

Provision  has  already  been  made  for  the  erection  of  a  College 
Church,  to  cost  about  $20,000,  the  expense  of  which  with  its  main¬ 
tenance  will  be  amply  covered  by  the  Temple  Bequest. 

REAL  ESTATE 

lots  then  remaining,  in  the  order  of  precedence.  As  the  numl)er  of 
lots  is  limited,  and  as  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  great  demand  for  them, 
it  is  advisable  that  your  contribution  reach  us  as  soon  as  possible. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  these  lots  are  presented  by  the 
Directors  in  exchange  for  subscriptions  is  the  wish  of  the  founders  of 
the  College  to  get  as  many  Presbyterians  as  jKissible  personally  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  movement,  and  it  is  thought  by  giving  them  lots  they 
will  have  greater  personal  interest  than  if  they  simply  donated  so 
much  money  outright. 

All  contributions  will  be  immediately  acknowledged  in  this  pajier. 

Subscriptions  should  be  sent  by  check.  New  York  draft,  or 
express  orders  to 


Rev.  THOS.  GORDON,  D.D. 


Financial  Agent  of  the  Sheldon  Jackson  College, 

No.  625  F  Street,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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THE  HOME-COHING. 

Ernest  Neal  Lyon. 

Ixxik  to  the  flaunting  banner  I 
Hark  the  exultant  bell ! 

And  the  cannon's  deep-toned  clamor. 

What  may  their  message  tell? 

Cannon  and  bell  and  banner 
A  common  greeting  bring 
To  heroes  whom  we  honor. 

Whose  victory  we  sing. 

From  fields  where  the  guns  are  sounding. 
Where  the  shrapnel  shrieks  its  way. 

From  swamps  where  the  fever’s  hounding 
To  the  death  its  fleshless  prey. 

From  the  beat  where  the  sentry  paces, 

From  the  proud  white  ships  they  come 
To  look  for  the  love-lit  faces 
That  smile  a  “  welcbme  home  1  ” 

Not  all.  O,  voices  calling, 

Ijonglng  eyes  grown  dim 
Columbia’s  tears  are  falling 
With  yours  to-day  for  them 
Who  fell  fora  people’s  rising. 

Who  sleep  while  a  nation  wakes ; 

And  from  their  bloo<l’s  baptizing. 

The  flag  new  lustre  takes. 

All  Round  tie  Horizon 

Dewey  Day  takes  precedence  in  interest  over 
the  Transvaal,  the  Soudan,  and  even  over  the 
Philippines,  where  Admiral  Dewey  won  his 
honors  and  added  lustre  to  his  country’s  fame. 
All  New  York  is  astir;  and  the  remotest  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  are  contributing  to  the 
movement.  The  city  was  never  so  fnll  of 
strangers,  and  residents  who  usually  enjoy  the 
autumn  weeks  in  their  country  homes  are 
opening  their  houses  now.  The  decoration  of 
private  houses  and  places  of  business  began  to 
be  in  evidence  the  latter  part  of  last  week,  and 
now  the  whole  city  is  a-flutter  and  a-blaze 
with  flags  and  electric  lights.  But  the  really 
important  feature,  not  only  of  the  decorations 
but  of  the  occasion  is  the  triumphal  arch  with 
its  accessories  opposite  the  reviewing  stand  at 
the  junction  of  Broadway,  Fifth  avenue  and 
Twenty-third  street. 

For  weeks  past  this  arch  and  the  columns 
which  mark  the  approaches  to  it  have  been 
going  up  before  the  eyes  of  great  crowds  of 
interested  observers.  The  marvellons  rapidity 
with  which  the  work  has  gone  on  has  been, 
happily,  only  one  factor  in  the  interest  it  has 
aroused.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  public  occa¬ 
sion  in  any  country,  in  modem  times,  has  been 
marked  by  a  decoration  at  once  so  dignified, 
appropriate  and  beautifnl  as  the  group  of  erec¬ 
tions  which  the  sculptors  of  this  city  are  put¬ 
ting  np  in  honor  of  Admiral  Dewey’s  return. 
The  crowds  who  stand  hoar  by  honr  watching 
the  process  of  erection  are  not  mere  street 
loafers ;  they  are  well-dressed,  intelligent  men 
and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
but  also  evidently  many  of  them  New  Yorkers, 
who  watch  the  noble  work  with  a  sympathy 
both  patriotic  and  artistic. 

That  so  beautifnl  and  so  elaborate  a  scheme 
of  decoration  should  be  destined  to  perish 
almost  with  the  occasion  which  calls  it  into 
being  seems  unfortnnate,  but  this  is  not  the 


first  time.  It  is  the  story  of  the  White  City 
in  miniature :  the  best  powers  of  our  best  artists 
given  as  to  a  sacred  cause,  and  the  money  of 
the  people  poured  out  as  water,  that  the  heart 
of  the  public  should  for  a  brief  time  be  satisfied 
with  beauty.  Who  shall  say  that  money  or 
genius  were  given  in  vain?  As  beauty  born  of 
murmuring  sound  passed  into  the  face  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  Lucy,  so  the  silent  beauty  of  the  White 
City  passed  into  the  morale  of  a  whole  people. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  profound  observer  not 
to  recognize  that  a  change  has  passed  over  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people,  which  can  be 
traced,  not  to  the  exhibit  of  the  products  or  of 
the  customs  of  this  and  other  countries,  but  to 
the  conception  of  beauty  embodied  in  the  Court 
of  Honor  and  elsewhere — the  conception  that 
Beauty,  Truth,  Freedom  are  a  trinity  which 
agree  in  one.  So  the  beauty  and  the  symbolism 
of  the  Dewey  arch  with  its  chaste  and  stately 
accessories  are  not  temporary,  however  briefly 
they  may  stand  before  the  public  eye.  They 
will  pass  into  the  heart  of  the  people  and  raise 
in  some  permanent  way  the  standard  of  the 
paople’s  life.  _ 

As  we  write  the  words,  the  “extras”  are 
announcing  in  monster  capitals,  “DEW^EY 
HE  RE !  ”  The  Olympia  reached  Sandy  Hook  at 
5  49  this  (Tuesday)  morning,  and  a  new  glad¬ 
ness  is  diffused  all  through  the  city,  that  our 
hero  has  come  safely  home.  For  there  is  no 
spot  in  the  United  States  that  is  not  prond  and 
glad  to  call  itself  Admiral  Dewey’s  home,  as 
there  is  no  heart  so  cold  as  not  to  warm  with 
gratitude  that  he  has  been  preserved  from  all 
the  dangers  and  perils  of  the  year  and  a  half 
now  ended. 

The  popular  desire  for  a  public  idol  is  an 
outburst  of  that  strongest  human  instinct  by 
which  men  are  led  to  combine  for  victory  or 
convene  for  worship.  It  is  sometimes  a  little 
grotesque  in  its  expression,  but  it  is  always 
sincere  and  imposing.  Looking  at  the  Dewey 
arch,  a  flower  of  a  day,  one  sees  the  crystal¬ 
line  emotion  of  a  mighty  people  evoked  by  an 
experience  of  sacrifice,  heroic  endeavor  and 
patriotic  fervor,  stimulated  by  military  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  sanctified  by  deepest  sorrow. 
All  the  graver  elements  of  social  and  religious 
sentiment  are  there  enshrined.  And  down  in 
the  Bay  there  is  another  efflorescence,  equally 
ephemeral,  yet  expressive  of  a  permanent  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  public  mind  and  heart.  The  light 
footed  plaything  of  an  Englishman  sits  chal¬ 
lenging  the  sportsman’s- pet  on  this  side  of  the 
sea  to  a  trial  of  qualities  that,  however  super¬ 
ficial  now,  are  to  affect  the  evolution  of  the 
world’s  marine  for  years  to  come.  Inter¬ 
national  comity  is  in  league  with  the  splendid 
enthusiasms  roused  by  the  yacht  race.  And 
the  feeling  that  brings  the  crowds  to  pay 
homage  to  the  newest  foreign  creation  and  the 
latest  champion  in  the  contest.  Is  older  than 
the  Greek  Olympiads  and  will  outlast  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt. 

The  news  that  Admiral  Dewey  will  be  most 
deeply  interested  in  after  his  ten  days  at  sea 
will  doubtless  be  that  from  the  Philippines. 


The  week  has  been  one  of  more  activity  than 
has  recently  been  the  case.  On  Friday  last  an 
attack  was  made  upon  a  railway  train,  which 
was  derailed.  The  Filipinos  were  driven  back 
after  casualties  on  both  sides.  On  Monday 
came  the  news  of  the  taking  by  the  Filipinos 
of  the  gun  boat  Olympia,  an  unimportant  little 
craft  about  the  size  of  a  tug  boat,  coupled  how¬ 
ever  with  the  prophecy  attributed  to  General 
Otis  that  the  surrender  of  the  insurgents  is  not 
far  off.  It  is  officially  announced  that  Sulu 
Island  is  to  raise  the  American  flag  and  that 
other  islands  in  the  Archipelago  are  of  like 
mind,  though  needing  a  little  time  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  situation.  Meanwhile  the 
home-coming  and  the  forth-faring  of  troops 
goes  on. 

The  expectation  of  a  positive  utterance  from 
last  Friday’s  meeting  of  the  British  Cabinet 
has  not  been  made  good.  The  word  has  gone 
to  Sir  Alfred  Milner  to  temporize  and  the 
question  of  the  Transvaal  is  postponed  to  another 
Cabinet  meeting.  Meanwhile  troops  are  being 
hurried  to  Africa,  the  President  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  has  protested  against  the  massing 
of  British  troops  on  his  borders,  and  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  bas  announced  that  they  are  fools  who 
suppose  him  to  be  anxious  for  war.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  fools  appears  to  be  large. 

Assuming  that,  whether  foolish  or  not,  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  situation  is  war,  it 
is  certainly  the  policy  of  Great  Britan  to  gain 
as  much  time  as  possible,  and  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  Boers  to  fight — if  fight  they  must — with¬ 
out  delay.  A  few  weeks  will  suffice  to  double 
the  British  forces  in  South  Africa;  they  will 
add  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  Transvaal — 
for  though  at  this  writing  the  decision  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  has  not  been  publicly  an¬ 
nounced,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  be 
on  the  side  of  the  sister  Republic.  As  to  the 
moral  strength  which  comes  from  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  onlooking  nations,  the  Transvaal  has  it 
now,  and  Great  Britain  can  afford  to  do  with¬ 
out  it,  so  long  as  the  government  has  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  British  people,  and  that  it  appears 
to  have.  There  was  a  rather  disreputable  at¬ 
tempt  to  stop  an  unimportant  anti-war  demon¬ 
stration  in  Trafalgar  Square  last  Sunday,  which 
culminated  in  a  riot  olno  particular  importance. 

The  American  Board,  the  oldest  of  onr  mis¬ 
sionary  organizations  for  foreign  work,  will 
hold  its  ninetieth  annual  meeting  in  the  Union 
Congregational  Chnrch  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
next  week,  beginning  at  3  o’clock  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  October  3,  when  the  Rev.  George  C. 
Adame  D.D.  of  San  Francisco  is  expected  to 
preach.  The  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Lamson,  the 
President  of  the  Board,  last  snmmer  was  felt 
to  be  a  great  blow.  The  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  is  Mr.  D.  Willis  James,  well-known 
as  a  Presbyterian  layman  of  this  city.  It  will, 
we  suppose  devolve  upon  him  to  call  the  Board 
to  order  and  preside  until  Dr.  Lamson’s  suc¬ 
cessor  is  elected.  We  are  sorry  to  add  that 
the  Board’s  treasury  is  behind,  or  was  at  the 
close  of  its  fiscal  year,  to  the  amount  of  abont 
188,000. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PRESBYTERAMSX. 

Teunis  S.  Hamlin  D.D. 

Presbyterianism  is  primarily  and  funda¬ 
mentally  not  a  system  of  doctrine  but  a  scheme 
of  church  polity.  As  the  name  says,  it  is  a 
church  of  “elders;”  i.e.  of  government  by 
elders,  as  distinct  from  bishops  on  the  one 
hand,  or  from  the  whole  congregation  on  the 
other.  It  is  neither  a’  true  democracy,  like 
Congregationalism  nor  a  monarchy  and  aristoc¬ 
racy,  like  the  Papacy:  but  a  republic,  wherein 
the  people  delegate  certain  powers  to  chosen 
men,  reserving  all  undelegated  powers  to 
themselves. 

A  church  may  thus  hold  any  Scriptural  sys¬ 
tem  of  doctrine,  and  still  be  Presbyterian.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  polity  has  been  associated 
historically  with  the  system  of  doctrine  known 
as  Calvinistic;  but  this  due  to  the  fact  that 
one  man  was  practically  the  author  of  both 
polity  and  doctrine.  Not  that  he  originated 
them.  Augustine  was  Calvin’s  doctrinal  father ; 
and  the  Apostles  “appointed  elders  in  all  the 
churches.  ’  ’ 

When  Calvin  came  upon  the  scene  of  the 
Reformation,  he  found  confusion  and  disorder 
everywhere.  He  saw  that  this  was  the 
Reformation's  weak  point;  that  Rome  must  be 
met  on  one  side  and  the  disintegrating  tenden¬ 
cies  of  Protestantism  on  the  other,  by  some 
definite  and  vigorous  discipline.  Just  here 
was  the  birthplace  of  historic  Presbyterianism. 
Calvin’s  main  purpose  was  the  “ordering  of 
the  manners,  ”  or  as  we  say,  of  the  life.  He 
nowhere  makes  the  true  Church  dependent  on 
Presbyterianism  as  a  form  of  government,  but 
declares  that  all  that  is  needed  is  “the  Word 
of  God  duly  preached,  and  the  pure  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  sacraments.  ’  ’  To  secure  these 
two  results,  and  with  them  purity  of  life  in 
the  people,  Calvin  built  up  the  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  of  Geneva,  as  did  Knox  a  little  later  that 
of  Scotian*’. 

These  men  thus  created  a  spiritual  republic 
in  the  midst  of  civil  monarchies  that  were  prac¬ 
tically  absolute  and  despotic.  They  furnished 
a  model  for  the  best  political  fabric  that  the 
world  can  show  even  to-day.  This  they  could 
not  have  done,  great  men  though  they  were, 
had  they  not  drawn  their  inspiration  from  the 
inspired  New  Testament. 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  great  feature  of  the 
influence  of  Presbyterianism  upon  world  affairs. 
It  has  been  the  chief  power  in  the  evolution 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Calvin,  it  is 
true,  made  an  oath  of  subscription  to  his  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  and  of  submission  to  his  dis¬ 
cipline  a  condition  of  citizenship  in  Geneva. 
This  in  entire  accord  with  the  spirit  of  his 
time.  But  he  also  insisted  on  the  Church’s 
right  to  exclude  unworthy  members  without 
the  sanction,  or  even  against  the  protest  of 
the  state.  This  in  prophetic  anticipation  of 
the  complete  separation  of  Church  from  state. 
So  far  in  advance  of  the  age  was  he  in  this 
that  his  adherence  to  it  resulted  in  his  banish¬ 
ment  from  Geneva  for  three  years ;  political 
necessity  finally  bringing  about  his  recall  on 
his  own  terms  of  the  Church’s  entire  independ¬ 
ence  of  civil  authority. 

This  was  the  point  of  departure  for  that 
civil  and  religions  freedom  which  is  such  a 
common  place  to  us  that  we  scarcely  appreci¬ 
ate  it.  The  ascent  has  been  neither  smooth 
nor  steady.  Calvin  and  Knox  were  far  from 
applying  their  principles  consistently.  The 
Puritans  sought  for  themselves  a  freedom  that 
they  were  by  no  means  willing  to  grant  to 
others.  Men  claiming  the  right  to  dissent 
would  tolerate  no  dissent  from  their  own  dis¬ 
sent,  which  is  only  to  say  that  freedom  has 
been  subject  to  the  universal  law  of  growth. 
Only  in  our  own  land  has  it  reached  full  fruit¬ 
age  in  the  total  separation  of  Church  and  state. 
Nor  can  even  this  properly  be  called  “  f nil,  ” 


since  that  must  include  relief  from  social  and 
moral,  as  well  as  from  civil,  pains  and  penal¬ 
ties.  If  the  mid  day  of  such  fulness  has  not 
yet  come,  its  dawn  at  least  is  here.  The  era 
of  a  completely  emancipated  conscience  is  at 
hand.  In  the  arduous  struggle  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  always 
led  the  van.  Like  her  great  founders,  she  has 
not  always  been  consistent;  but  though  she 
has  swerved  from  her  course,  and  sometimes 
widely,  she  has  always  returned.  For  the 
civil  and  religious  freedom  of  this  day,  bright¬ 


est  star  in  all  our  dazzling  firmament,  the 
world  owes  no  greater  debt  of  gratitude  than 
that  to  Presbyterianism. 

Education  has  everywhere  felt  the  fostering 
influence  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  This  is 
due  to  both  her  polity  and  her  doctrine.  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  people  can  be  successful  and 
permanent  only  as  it  is  government  by  intelli¬ 
gent  people.  The  far-seeing  fathers  of  this 
nation  recognized  this,  and  laid  no  foundation 
more  deep  and  broad  and  solid  than  that  of 
the  common  schools.  The  fathers  of  the 
Church  recognized  it  at  a  time  when  to  do  so 
required  even  keener  prophetic  vision,  and  they 
stood  for  universal  education.  In  both  repub¬ 
lics  the  people  must  be  trained,  for  in  both 
they  are  the  sole  source  of  power. 

Moreover,  Presbyterian  doctrine  is  not  for 
the  ignorant.  The  same  Calvin  who  built  so 
wisely  in  Church  polity  caught  the  spirit  of 
that  profound  Apostolic  philosopher,  St.  Paul, 
and  constructed  a  system  that  appeals  primarily 
to  the  intellect.  Superficial,  emotional,  senti¬ 
mental  people  have  never  taken  kindly  to  Pres¬ 
byterianism.  It  requires  the  ability  and  the 
willingness  to  thiik.  Wherever  received  it 
quickens  and  invigorates  the  mind.  Rail  at  its 
doctrines  as  men  may,  they  still  respect  its 
high  and  constant  appeal  to  reason. 

Naturally,  therefore,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  everywhere  stood  for  education.  For  an 


educated  ministry,  since  to  such  only  can  her 
characteristic  truths  be  safely  committed.  To 
her  sturdy  determination  to  have  such  a  min¬ 
istry,  and  to  the  self  sacrificing  generosity  that 
has  been  willing  to  pay  for  it,  are  due  acade¬ 
mies,  colleges,  universities  and  theological 
seminaries  in  prodigal,  and  sometimes  in  em¬ 
barrassing  numbers.  Steadily  through  these 
centuries  Presbyterianism  has  kept  an  educated 
ministry ;  cherished  free  and  untrammeled 
scholarship ;  made  vast  contributions  to  Bibli¬ 
cal,  historical  and  general  knowledge;  and 
honored  herself  in  honoring 
the  broadest  and  ripest  culture. 

The  Presbyterian  has  always 
been  a  growing,  expanding,  ag¬ 
gressive  Church.  It  is  this, 
in  common  with  all  other 
churches,  in  being  Christian. 
There  is,  however,  a  difference 
between  the  great  denomina¬ 
tions  in  their  adaptability  for 
growth.  The  genius  of  one 
type  of  doctrine  is  more  in¬ 
herently  aggressive  than  that 
of  another.  One  polity  is  more 
flexible  than  another,  and  ap¬ 
peals  more  strongly  to  human 
nature.  Republicanism  is  the 
one  type  of  civil  government 
that  is  to-day  exhibiting  expan¬ 
sive  power.  Ecclesiastical  re¬ 
publicanism  commends  itself  to 
both  the  human  aspiration  for 
freedom,  and  the  human  love 
of  order  and  coherence.  It  is 
strong  enough  to  be  dignified ; 
it  is  light  enough  not  to  be  a 
galling  yoke. 

And  the  genius  of  Presby¬ 
terian  doctrine  is  pronouncedly 
aggressive.  To  bold  its  deeply 
reverent  view  of  the  sovereignty 
of  God;  of  the  reality  of  sin 
and  its  consequences  of  wretch¬ 
edness  and  ruin ;  of  the  Saviour 
as  truly  divine  and  omnipotent 
as  well  as  truly  human  and 
sympathetic ;  is  to  be  able  to 
go  to  every  man  with  confidence 
that  his  case  is  entirely  hope¬ 
ful.  Hence  the  Presbyterian 
is  what  is  technically  known 
as  a  Missionary  Church;  not 
on  the  bigoted  ground  of  being  the  only  true 
Church,  outside  of  which  is  no  salvation ; 
but  on  the  broad  ground  of  being  entrusted  by 
God  with  a  polity  and  a  doctrine  flexible  and 
vital  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  mankind. 

That  she  has  been  true  to  her  genius  in  this 
matter  is  chiefly  evident  in  the  light  of  her 
remarkable  extension  as  a  generic  system. 
This  will  especially  appear  in  the  Seventh 
General  Council  of  the  Alliance  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Churches  holding  the  Presbyterian  sys¬ 
tem,  which  convened  yesterday  at  Washington. 
It  represents  eighty-six  denominational  and 
national  churches  and  twenty-three  million 
members  and  adherents.  These  figures  alone 
speak  loudly  of  the  world- wide  influence  of 
Presbyterianism.  So  do  the  names  of  the 
venerated  and  beloved  men  who  founded  the 
Alliance,  as  James  McCosh,  William  G. 
Blaikie  and  their  worthy  successors.  But  more 
important  than  numbers  or  men  are  principles. 
Presbyterianism ’'s  strong  but  elastic  polity ;  her 
profound,  national  and  Scriptural  truth  of  God 
and  man,  sin  and  salvation;  her  historic  stand 
for  freedom,  scholarship,  popular  and  higher 
education ;  her  earnest  zeal  for  purity  of  life 
as  fundamental  and  supreme;  her  solemn  con¬ 
viction  that  she  is  a  steward  of  the  grace  of 
God  which  she  holds  in  trust  for  mankind  her 
fidelity  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  sole  Lord  of  the 
conscipnce  and  the  sole  head  of  the  Church ; 
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these  are  the  chief  characteristics  that  give 
her  power,  and  commend  her  to  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  men. 

As  to  the  Council  now  in  session,  the  most 
interesting  question  about  it  is,  does  it  tend 
toward  the  union  of  these  eighty-six  fragments 
into  one  majestic  and  glorious  whole?  Despite 
some  indications  to  the  contrary,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  does.  It  protests  vig¬ 
orously  that  it  has  no  covert  design  of  organic 
union ;  which  seems  a  disavowal  of  the  very 
best  aim  it  could  cherish ;  but  perhaps  this  is 
only  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  over-sensitive 
and  the  timid.  It  sings  no  hymns  at  its  offi¬ 
cial  meetings,  but  only  the  “Psalms  of  David;” 
but  probably  this  is  an  instance  of  the  strong 
bearing  the  burdens  of  the  weak,  and  not  pleas¬ 
ing  themselves.  And,  in  any  event,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  many  churches  and  nations  are 
seeing  each  other  face  to  face ;  learning  to  re¬ 
spect  each  other’s  characters,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  each  other’s  convictions  as  well ;  and 
certain  to  go  away  a  little  riper  in  Christian 
charity  and  love.  So,  with  infinite  patirnce, 
is  the  blessed  Lord  bringing  his  disciples  into 
his  own  spirit,  and  preparing  thef  too  long 
delayed  answer  to  the  yearning  cry  of  his 
gentle,  loving  heart  that  all  his  disciples  may 
be  one.  Washinoto.n. 


THE  OLD  MISSION  HOUSE,  STOCK1IR1  DOE 


Dr.  Field’s  Letters. 

MANSES  OF  THE  OLDFN  TIME. 

Dear  Mrs.  Houohtox  :  Surely  it  was  only 
the  inspiration  of  a  woman’s  genius  that  could 
hit  upon  “Manses”  as  a  subject  of  interest  not 
only  to  those  who  live  in  them,  but  as  centres 
from  which  flow  the  “sweet  influences”  that 
mould  society.  But  let  us  separate  things  that 
are  different.  A  house  is  not  the  same  as  a 
home.  The  house  by  itself  means  only  the 
roof  that  covers  us.  The  building  may  be 
formed  together,  and  yet  within  be  silent  and 
desolate,  with  not  a  sound  of  human  voices  or 
so  much  as  a  footstep  on  the  stair.  The  door 
must  be  thrown  wide  open,  and  father  and 
mother  and  children  rush  in  and  All  it  with 
happy  voices  before  it  can  be  a  home. 

All  this  is  in  the  “Manse,”  and  something 
more.  The  bow  in  the  cloud  bends  over  it, 
and  the  angel  of  the  covenant  has  entered  it. 


ENTRANCE  TO  .ION  ATI!  AN  EDWARDS’S  HOUSE,  STOCK  BUI  DOE 

There  is  an  atmosphere  that  is  not  cold  as  the 
winds  of  winter,  but  soft  and  gentle  as  the 
breath  of  spring  and  summer.  1  thank  God 


that  I  was  born  under  the  rooLof^a  country 
pastor,  and  knew  all  its  privations  and  econ¬ 
omies  My  father  was  a  son  of  New  England, 
of  the  straightest  sect  of  the  Puritans.  Never 
did  a  day  begin  or  end  but  with  family  prayer. 
Every  morning  we  were  gathered  round  the 
fireplace,  which  was  to  ns  almost  as  an  altar 
of  sacrifice,  and  read  from  the  Word  of  God, 
and 

“Tlif  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prayed.  ’ 

But  leaving  aside  these  personaljremiDiscences 
I  prefer  to  draw  the  picture  of  other  “Manses” 
within  the  circuit  of  these  hills.  We  have 
just  had  a  brief' visit  from  Dr.  Thompson  of 
New  York,  who  now  and  then  [snatches  a  day 
or  two  of  rest  from  the  bnrden’of  labor  that  is 
laid  upon  him.  It  was  good  to  have  him  in 
our  pew  on  Sunday,  and  then’to  see  the  inter¬ 
est  with  which  he  read  the  tablets  on  the  walls, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  men  of  God 
who  had  preached  in  this  valley  for  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  From  the  church 
we  crossed  the  green  to  the  graveyard  where 
not  only 

“The  rude  forefatliers of  the  hnmlet  sleep,” 
bit  men  of  God  who  came  to  teach  the  Indians 
the  way  of  salvation. 
It  is  greatly  to  the 
honor  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  that  while  they 
were  looking  out  for 
homes  for  themselves, 
they  did  not  forget  the 
natives  of  the  forest. 
The  apostle  Eliot  went 
among  them  to  do  them 
good.  He  learned  their 
language  and  translated 
the  Bible  into  it,  and 
even  n  the  time  of  King 
Philip’s  war,  any  In. 
dian  was  safe  who  fled 
to  him  for  protection. 
No  such  protection  was 
needed  in  Western  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  a  hundred 
years  later.  But  in  the 
spirit  of  the  men,  John 
Eliot  was  repeated  in 
John  Sergeant.  Every 
Indian  knew  that  he 
was  their  friend,  and 
that  they  could  go  to 
him  for  counsel  and 
help  in  time  of  need, 
so  thatTwhen  he  died 
in  his  early  manhood — he  was  only  in  his 
fortieth  year — there  were  no  more  sincere 
mourners  than  the  Iniians.  They  followed 


him  to  his  grave,  and 
their  most  earnest 
wish  was  that  when 
they  too  were  carried 
to_  their  last  home, 
they  might  be^buried 
near  to  their  beloved 
.  teacher  and  guide  that 
thty  ‘jnight  riset'^with 
^  him'g  in^  the  ^'.resurrec- 

As^  Dr^Thompson 
wasinterestedto  visit 
our  village  graveyard, 

[  I_  I  took_  him  i  to  the 
T  grave,  H'  ofj  Sergeant^ 
where  on  the moss- 
covered  ^^tone  ~  that 
*  lies  above  his  dust  is 
the  name  of  John 
Skkcieant,  died  July 
2T,[  1749,  AOED  39 
YEAR.s  and  under- 
J  neathjthese[rnde  lines 
I^written'^^by^  one  of 
”bis'" Indian^  converts : 
1  ask ;  thou  canst  not 


“Where  is  that  pleasing  form' 
show. 

He’s  not  within  false  stone  ;  there’s  naught  but  death 
below. 

.And  where  that  pious  soul ;  that  thinking,  conscious 
mind. 

Wilt  thou  pretend,  vain  cipher,  that’s  with  thee  en¬ 
shrined  ? 

Alas  iny  friend,  not  here  with  thee  that  I  can  find  ; 

Here’s  not  a  Sergeant’s  hotly,  or  not  a  Sergeant's 
mind  ; 

I’ll  seek  him  hence,  for  all’s  alike  deception  here  ; 

I’ll  go  to  heaven,  and  1  shall  find  my  Sergeant  there.” 

Does  this  seem  a  little  remote[from  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Mouses*  Yes,  it  would  be  [so  if  we 
could  not  look  up  from  hisl" grave"*  to  the  old 
mission  house,  which  was  built  by,the.Common- 
wealth  of  Mas.sachusetts  for  this^apostle  of  the 
Indians  and  where  he  lived  and^died  justjone 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago!  Our^impressions 


.JONATHAN  EDWARDS  .S  DESK 

of  the  man  are  greatly  quickened  by  seeing  the 
very  spot.  The  very  walls  of  the  old  building 
have  a  personal  interest  from  connection  with 
his  name.  Thirty  years  ago  my  brother  Dudley 
bought  the  estate  on  which  the  mission  house 
stood,  and  he  would  have  felt  it  to  be  an  act  of 
sacrilege  to  tear  down  this  venerable  relic  that 
tells  not  only  of  a  past  century,  but  of  the 
memory  of  one  whose  devotion  made  the  place 
holy.  Within  the  last  year  the  estate  has  been 
sold  to  a  well  known  merchant  in  Washington, 
Mr.  Woodward,  who,  to  his  honor,  enters  into 
all  the  historical  associations  of  the  house,  and 
instead  of  tearing  it  down,  is  taking  the  utmost 
care  to  preserve  it  by  taking  out  decayed  parts 
here  and  there  and  replacing  them  by  sound 
timber.  The  only  part  that  has  been  replaced 
entirely  is  the  roof,  on  which  the  storms  have 
beaten  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  he  is  put¬ 
ting  in  its  place  another  of  the  best  material 
that  can  be  brought  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
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that  can  stand  the  storms  for  a  hundred  years 
to  come ! 

Here  endeth  the  first  lesson,  drawn  from  an 
ancient  relic,  sanctified  and  glorified  by  the 
presence  and  devotion  of  men  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy,  but  for  whose  welfare 
they  lived  and  died. 

Bnt  1  have  not  done  with  old  Manses. 
Stockbridge  has  another  house  which  bears  a 
name  that  will  live  in  the  remembrance  of 
fntnre  generations.  It  is  that  in  which  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards  spent  eight  years,  the  period  of 
his  life  in  which  he  wrote  his  greatest  works. 
He  had  come  from  Northampton,  where  his 
life  had  been  almost  wearied  out  of  him  by 
the  strife  of  tongues,  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
was  but  too  glad  to  fiee,  like  one  of  the 
prophets  into  the  wilderness.  Here  in  what 
was  then  a  wilderness  he  found  calm  and 
repose.  In  his  house  the  stranger  is  pointed 
to  a  little  corner  of  a  front  room,  where  he 
could  almost  shut  himself  in,  to  keep  out  in¬ 
truders,  while  he  wrestled  with  the  great 
problems  of  man's  relations  to  God;  of  life 
and  death ;  of  this  world  and  the  world  to 
come.  When  I  took  Dr.  Thompson  into  the 
room  and  pointed  to  the  spot  he  was  silent 
for  a  moment  as  if  awed  by  an  unseen  presence, 
and  then  said,  “There  vrote  one  of  the  greatest 
theologians  that  ever  lived.”  Nor  was  he  alone 
in  his  estimate.  So  said  Robert  Hall,  who 
was  himself  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  as 
well  as  preachers  that  England  has  produced 


in  modern  times.  When  Edwards  shut  himself 
in  his  closet  he  was  so  occupied  with  great 
problems  that  he  forgot  everything  else.  When 
exhausted  in  mental  labor  he  found  rest  in 
mounting  his  horse  and  riding  off  into  the 
woods.  Even  then  he  was  so  absorbed  in 
thought  that  he  hardly  noticed  anybody,  and 
asked  questions  mechanically,  hardly  noticing 
the  answer.  One  day  he  came  to  a  gate  which 
was  opened  by  a  boy,  whom  he  thanked  and 
asked  whose  son  he  was,  to  , which  the  boy 
replied,  giving  a  familiar  name.  In  an  hour 
or  two  he  rode  back  again,  and  asked  the  same 
question  as  before,  to  which  the  boy  replied, 
“I  am  the  son  of  the  same  man  I  was  an  hour 
ago.  ’  ’  So  the  great  thinker  lived  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  above  that  of  this  world.  He  saw  men 
as  trees  walking.  Bnt  if  he  lived  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  above  this  world,  he  brought  down 
wisdom  from  above  to  teach  mankind. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had 
come  down  to  the  world  more  often.  If  he 
had  held  the  reins  tighter  he  might  have  led 
them  who  were  to  come  after  him  to  walk  in 
wisdom,  and  might  not  have  had  such  a  grand¬ 
son  as  Aaron  Burr!  Bnt  Edwards  was  alto¬ 
gether  a  man  above  the  range  of  common  men, 
and  if  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  in 
their  autumn  wanderings  should  come  up  into 
the  Berkshire  Hills,  I  should  be  happy  to  in¬ 
troduce  them  into  the  “Manse"  in  which  so 
great  a  man  lived  and  wrought  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  H.  M.  F. 
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THE  HUMAN  CONSflENCE  WRESTLING] 
WITH  TRUTH. 

Those  who  during  the  summer  weeks  were 
watching  with  absorbing  interest  the  Dreyfus 
case — and  who  was  not? — felt  instinctively  that 
the  drama  going  on  at  Rennes  was  of  deeper 
significance  than  the  fate  of  one  man,  or  the 
reputation  of  the  tribunal  that  tried  him* 
There  are  few  writers  for  the  public  press  who 
have  not  tried  to  discover  and  define  that  sig¬ 
nificance  ;  bnt  no  one  of  them  has  brought  such 
penetration,  knowledge  and  sympathy  to  bear 
upon  the  situation  as  a  French  writer,  Andre 
Godfernaux,  who  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review  discusses  The  Philosophy 
of  the  Dreyfus  Case. 

The  article  is  well  worth  the  study  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  spiritual  history  of 
man.  To  analyze  it  or  even  to  give  a  brief 
outline  of  it  is  impossible  here.  But  we  owe 
it  to  our  readers  not  to  pass  it  by  without 
directing  their  attention  to  an  article  which 
sees  in  the  recent  events  at  Rennes  the  latest 
chapter  in  the  history  of  “  the  human  con¬ 
science  wrestling  with  truth.” 

Interesting  as  is  the  study  of  the  moral  his¬ 
tory  of  France  during  recent  years,  the  years 
of  decadence  and  of  pessimism,  we  must  pass 
that  by.  The  Dreyfus  affair  became  a  national 
affair  because  it  embodied  two  great  historic 
conflicts :  the  conflict  between  order  and 

justice  and  the  conflict  between  authority  and 
free  examination,  “or  in  more  indirect  fash¬ 
ion,  "as  Mr.  Godfernaux  says,  “between  Faith 
and  Science.  This  is  what  made  the  intense 
agitation  of  recent  years  equivalent  for  France 
to  a  reformation,  a  revolution,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  which  are,  at  the  present  moment, 
incalculable. " 

To  the  average  French  mind  order  was  per¬ 
sonified  in  the  army.  The  cause  of  order,  of 
national  defence,  of  internal  peace,  was  im¬ 
minently  important,  and  to  maintain  that 
cause  it  was  expedient  that  one  should  perish. 
“The  interests  of  one  man  do  not  require  the 
sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  all.  ’  ’  But  to  the 
logical  French  mind  the  cause  of  justice  is 
also  vital.  And  thus,  as  our  author  passion¬ 
ately  says,  “Thus  was  unfolded  in  the  depths 
of  thousands  of  shuddering  souls  a  drama, 
worthy  of  -rEschylus— wherein  the  two  most 
august  images  of  duty  known  below  seemed 
striving  one  against  the  other,  the  Fatherland 
and  Justice. " 

In  that  awful  drama  .Justice  prevailed — the 
prisoner  was  brought  back  from  his  island  and 
a  new  trial  was  begun.  And  then  arose  that 
second  conflict,  not  less  august  and  not  less 
vital  to  the  well  being  of  the  race,  the  conflict 
between  external  authority  and  free  examina¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  conflict  of  the  human  conscience 
in  all  ages,  the  conflict  par  excellence  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  the  conflict  of  the  Church  to  this  day. 

In  France,  the  conviction  that  no  man  could 
be  innocent  whom  five  ministers  of  war  had 
pronounced  guilty,  survived  the  triumph  of  the 
principle  that  justice  must  be  preferred  to 
order.  If  Dreyfus  were  innocent  he  must  be 
set  free,  but  it  was  impossible  that  he  should 


be  innocent.  The  situation  could  hardly  exist  ex¬ 
cept  in  France,  where  we  find  ‘  ‘  on  the  one  side 
an  eminently  social  love  of  the  hierarchy,  of 
official  authority,  derived  from  her  Latin  past, 
surviving  in  her  Catholicism,  in  her  army,  and 
even  to  a  great  extent  in  her  civil  organization. 
On  the  other  side,  the  spirit  of  independence, 
of  free  examination,  inherited  from  the  north 
.  .  .  ever  heard  dully  vibrating  and  exploding 
in  the  great  eruptions  of  the  centuries:  the 
Reformation,  Cartesianism,  the  Revolution  of 
’89."  Under  these  two  principles — authority, 
free  examination,  all  France  ranged  itself  in 
the  Dreyfus  case. 

For  France,  the  end  is  not  yet.  But  for  us, 
who  look  on  with  the  clarified  vision  of  those 
for  whom  nothing  dear  and  personal  is  at 
stake,  is  there  anything  for  ns  in  this  drama 
of  which  we  are  simply  spectators?  Has  it  no 
significance,  this  struggle  between  authority 
and  free  examination,  no  lesson  for  ns  who 
looking  across  the  sea  deplore  the  triumph  of 
authority  and  prophecy  its  short  duration,  and 
look  either  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
principle  of  free  examination  or  the  moral 
destruction  of  the  state?  “France,"  says 
Godfernaux,  “has  been  chosen  by  fate  for  the 
theatre  of  this  drama;  she  has  supplied  the 
actors  and  the  victims.  At  the  present  moment 
she  should  surely  congratulate  herself  upon  this 
stern  privilege  and  leave  other  nations  to  profit 
by  the  spectacle  upon  which  they  have  come 
to  gaze.  ’  ’ 

OUR  COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT. 

With  this  illustrated  “college  number,"  we 
open  a  department  which  promises  to  be  of 
deep  interest  to  all  our  readers.  The  hope  of 
our  country  is  in  the  young  men  and  women 
who  are  now  pursuing  their  studies  in  our  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning,  and  nothing  that  affects 
their  welfare  can  be  indifferent  to  any  patriot 
or  to  any  Christian.  In  this  initial  number,  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  give  religions  intelli¬ 
gence.  the  scholastic  year  having  as  yet  hardly 
begun,  bnt  the  Editor  of  this  department  is  in 
correspondence  with  the  officers  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations  and  the  college  pastors,  and 
the  religions  interests  of  Theological  Sem¬ 
inaries,  Universities,  Schools  and  Colleges  will 
take  first  importance  in  this  department.  How 
interesting,  how  instinct  with  hope  and  prom¬ 
ise  this  news  will  be,  is  well  foreshadowed  by 
the  specially  announced  article  by  Mr.  Speer 
on  Christianity  in  our  Colleges.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  country  was  there  so 
large  a  proportion  of  church  members  among 
college  students  (nearly  one-half),  in  no  other 
class  of  the  community  except  Sunday-school 
children  are  so  many  voluntarily  carrying  on 
systematic  Bible  study.  Our  earnest  hope  in 
instituting  this  department  is  not  simply  to 
give  encouraging  news  of  our  young  people, 
but  to  arouse  our  Church  to  that  interest  in  the 
religious  life  of  schools  and  colleges  which 
shall  lead  it  to  recognize  that  obligation 
which,  as  Mr.  Speer  points  out,  it  now  falls 
short  of  realizing,  and  shall  make  it  once  again 
what  the  Church  was  in  the  early  ages,  the 
nursing  mother  of  educational  institutions. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  introduce  to  our 
readers  the  Editor  of  this  department,  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  E.  Chapin,  whose  name  has  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  columns.  Mr.  Chapin  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1889  and  from 
Union  Seminary  in  1892.  His  first  pastoral 
work  was  the  care  of  Highland  Chapel  of  the 
Old  First  Church,  Utica.  While  there,  in  1896 
he  published  a  little  book  of  sermons  called 
Gifts  and  Graces.  His  second  pastorate  was 
of  the  church  in  Cold  Spring-on-Hudson,  and 
during  these  years  he  has  contributed  some¬ 
what  largely  to  various  periodicals.  He  is  now 
Associate  Principal  of  a  school  in  East  Orange, 
a  position  which  while  it  combines  the  depart- 
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inents  of  Higher  English  and  English  Litera¬ 
ture  with  execntive  duty,  still  leaves  him 
ample  time  for  editorial  work  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  We  commend  him  and  it  to  the  interest 
and  the  cordial  co-operation  of  our  readers. 

PRESBYTERIAN  MANSES. 

The  romance  of  Presbyterianism  centres  in 
the  manse.  The  historic  homes  where  the 
pastors  of  an  earlier  day  studied  and  suffered 
and  wrestled  with  God — and  sometimes  per¬ 
haps,  like  Luther,  with  the  devil— have  gained  a 
sacred  interest  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
they  gild  with  a  romantic  halo  the  parsonages 
of  the  present  day,  which,  commonplace  as  most 
of  them  are,  yet  enshrine  more  of  self-sacrifice, 
high  thought,  earnest  grappling  with  life’s 
problems,  consecrated  effort  to  better  and  to 
beautify  the  world,  than  any  equal  number  of 
homes  in  our  whole  country.  The  blessing 
which  everywhere  goes  forth  from  Christian 
homes  to  the  uplifting  of  the  community  is 
many  times  enhanced  when  it  breathes  out 
from  the  home  of  a  minister  of  Christ.  Poor 
and  bare  and  conventional  as  it  may  be,  it  is 
yet  redolent  of  moral  grandeur ;  the  chivalry 
of  a  consecrated  life  lends  romance  and  mys¬ 
tery  to  the  house  where  a  pastor  dwells. 

Dr.  Field’s  letter  this  week  telling  of  two  of 
the  historic  manses  of  New  England  is  a  happy 
introduction  to  a  series  of  twelve  illustrated 
articles  on  Presbyterian  Manses  which  we 
propose  to  give  to  our  readers  daring  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  While  some  of  these  articles  will 
gather  up  the  precious  memories  of  the  past, 
others  will  tell  the  story  of  the  present.  It  is 
only  of  recent  years  that  our  Church  has  begun 
to  awake  to  the  importance  of  furnishing 
homes  to  her  ministers.  Not  all  of  her  mem¬ 
bers  begin  even  yet  to  realize  this  importance ; 
they  do  not  yet  see  how  wise  it  is  to  own  a 
property  which  shall  be  as  surely  known  to  be 
the  pastor’s  house  as  the  Church  is  known  to 
be  the  place  of  worship ;  they  do  not  yet  see 
how  far  the  possession  of  a  manse  goes  to  solve 
the  problem  of  small  salaries,  how  large  a 
factor  in  the  well  being  of  the  pastor’s  family 
is  a  carefully  planned  house,  planned  with  a 
view  to  the  pastor’s  needs,  however  small 
and  simple.  Perhaps  this  series  of  articles 
will  help  to  make  these  things  clear,  and  will 
turn  in  this  direction  the  generosity  of  those 
who  love  to  return  to  God  something  of  what 
he  has  given  to  them. 

THE  NEW  M.\I>ISON  AVENl’E  CHURCH. 

Will  The  Evangelist  kindly  give  a  little  space 
for  the  correction  of  a  false  impression  con¬ 
cerning  the  plans  for  our  new  church?  Un¬ 
authorized  newspaper  statements  have  given 
the  impression  to  some  that  it  is  purposed  to 
make  an  institutional  church  of  the  new  work 
to  be  centred  at  Seventy-third  street.  This  is 
incorrect.  It  is  confessed  that  Madison  avenue 
is  not  the  place  for  an  institutional  church,  and 
the  expectation  is  to  have  an  attractive  church 
home  of  the  usual  character  for  the  community 
round  about  us.  Counting  blocks  north  and 
south,  we  will  be  a  mile  from  any  other  Pres¬ 
byterian,  Congregational  or  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  and  believe  the  church  will  be  ad¬ 
mirably  located  to  reach  the  community.  The 
development  of  missionary  work  on  the  East 
side  under  the  care  of  this  church  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  marked  by  institutional  features;  but 
that  should  not  be  confused  with  the  work  at 
the  home  church. 

Howard  Aqnew  Johnston. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  General  Association  of  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminaries  in  the  United  States 
met  in  Miller  Chapel,  Princeton,  on  Monday. 
Eight  of  our  seminaries  were  represented  and 
several  delegates  from  Scotland,  England  and 
Ireland,  on  their  way  to  the  Washington 


Council,  were  present  as  visitors.  President, 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Harsha  D.D.,  Omaha  Sem¬ 
inary;  Vice-Presidents,  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Minton 
D.D.,  San  Francisco  Seminary,  and  the  Rev. 
D.  J.  Sanders  D. D.,  Biddle  University;  Secre¬ 
tary,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Hodge  D.D.,  Lincoln 
University.  The  meeting  closed  on  Tuesday. 

The  Presbyterian  ministers  of  New  York  and 
vicinity  who  meet  statedly  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Fourth  Avenue  Church  took  up  on  Mon¬ 
day  the  question  of  removal  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Building,  and  a  lively  debate  ensued.  It 
is  quite  remarkable  how  much  good  speaking, 
not  to  say  eloquence,  can  be  wasted  on  a  mere 
question  of  accessibility  and  convenience.  The 
Presbyterian  Building  has  no  occasion  to  beg 
for  tenants  now-a  days,  and  it  is  and  will  be 
the  centre  of  our  Church  affairs,  whatever  the 
decision  of  the  much  respected  Fourth  avenue 
brethren.  It  however  offers  them  highly  de¬ 
sirable  quarters,  such  for  instance,  as  our 
Philadelphia  brethren  use  in  their  fine  With¬ 
erspoon  Building. 

The  Rev.  P.  J.  Meiring  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Johannesburg,  here  to  attend  the 
Council  at  Washington,  spoke  on  Tuesday 
evening  in  the  Hanson  Place  Baptist  Church, 
Brooklyn.  He  takes  the  side  of  the  Boers  in 
the  present  controversy  with  England,  prays 
there  will  be  no  war,  and  believes  that  if  the 
United  States  were  to  offer  its  friendly  offices 
all  difficulties  might  be  smoothed. 

The  Rev.  James  Beveridge  Lee  has  notified 
the  Old  First  Church  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  of 
his  decision  to  accept  the  call  of  Immanuel 
Church,  Milwaukee,  and  proposes  to  begin  his 
new  pastorate  next  month.  The  change  seems 
to  be  justified  by  the  peculiar  fitness  of  Mr.  Lee 
for  the  large  western  post  to  which  he  goes ; 
but  his  scholarly  habit,  his  fine  spirit,  his 
graceful  eloquence  and  his  gracious  manner 
have  won  the  best  feeling  and  the  most  appre¬ 
ciative  confidence  of  church  and  town ;  and  his 
going  is  deeply  regretted  by  all.  We  respect¬ 
fully  congratulate  Immanuel  Church  on  the 
happy  ending  of  their  patient  and  prayerful 
quest  for  a  pastor. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  our  valued  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Congregational  Church,  Dr. 
Philip  S.  Moxom,  we  have  no  account  of  the 
opening  days  of  the'tCongregational  Council 
which  convened  in  Boston  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week.  A  line  from  him,  received  as  we 
go  to  press,  says  that  he  is  sufficiently  recov¬ 
ered  to  go  to  Boston  and  that  we  may  promise 
our  readers  a  full  account  next  week. 


The  illustrations  which  we  are  sure  our  read¬ 
ers  find  interesting,  once  a  month,  have  this 
against  them — that  they  occupy  space.  This 
week  they  have  crowded  out,  among  other 
good  things,  an  account  of  the  Inaugural  of 
Dr.  Stewart  at  Auburn.  It  will  appear  in  our 
next  issue. 

OF  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES. 

Dr.  Parkhurst,  the  pastor,  has  returned  from 
abroad  and  preached  in  the  Madison  Square 
Church  on  Sunday.  He  appears  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  renewed  in  health  and  strength,  and 
will  now  undertake  a  larger  share  of  the 
growing  work  of  his  church  and  parish.  Funds 
have  been  raised  for  a  new  Church  House  in 
Third  avenue,  but  a  site  has  not  yet  been 
selected.  The  work  there  has  been  maintained 
throughout  the  summer  with  good  results. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Huntting  Rudd  has  recently 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Madison 
Square  Presbyterian  Church  and  is  to  sail  for 
Europe  with  his  family  in  October,  for  a  year 
of  study  and  travel.  The  winter  will  be  spent 
at  the  University  of  Bonn,  Germany,  in  com¬ 


pany  with  Ogden  Mills  Reid,  son  of  the  Hon. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  whose  studies  he  directs.  Mr. 
Rudd  sails  October  10  in  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
der  Grosse.  On  his  return  next  fall  he  will 
again  take  a  pastorate. 

When  Dr.  A.  W.  Halsey  left  Spring  Street 
Church  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Gillespie  in 
the  Foreign  Board  the  future  of  that  congre¬ 
gation  was  of  coarse  put  in  some  jeopardy,  and 
the  call  is  for  wise  counsels.  A  committee  of 
nine  was  named  to  select  a  new  pastor  and 
make  other  arrangements.  Last  Sunday  the 
Rev.  D.  K.  Mitchell  of  Crumlin  Road  Church, 
Belfast,  preached  morning  and  evening. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Church  is  hearing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign  delegates  to  the  Council  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  from  among  whom  a  selection  may  be 
made  for  the  pastorate.  Among  those  heard 
so  far  are  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Salmond  of 
Morningside  Church,  Edinburgh ;  the  Rev. 
William  Watson  of  Trinity  Church,  Birken¬ 
head,  and  Principal  Salmond  of  the  Free  Church 
College,  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Watson  is  to  preach 
again  on  October  8,  and  for  October  24  an  in¬ 
vitation  has  been  extended  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  N. 
Audley  Ross  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Castle 
on  Tyne. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  McComb  came  back  to  the 
Rutgers  Riverside  last  Sunday.  The  preacher 
at  his  church  the  previous  Sunday  was  the 
Rev.  M.  Cunningham  Bowie  of  London.  He 
is  not  a  delegate  to  Washington,  but  an  old 
friend  of  the  Rutgers  pastor.  A  large  con¬ 
gregation  greeted  him. 

Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  has  a  new  pas¬ 
tor  for  its  Bethel  Branch.  He  is  the  Rev. 
Calvin  H.  French.  Plymouth  begins  its  year’s 
work  next  Sunday,  the  Rev.  Newell  Dwight 
Hillis  preaching  in  the  morning,  and  visiting 
the  Bethel  and  Mayflower  Sunday-schools  in 
the  afternoon. 

The  Rev.  Warren  H.  Wilson,  the  pastor-elect 
of  Arlington  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn, 
has  entered  upon  his  work.  Efforts  are  making 
to  raise  funds  for  a  new  church. 


THE  PKESBYTEKIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  added 
one  new  church  to  its  roll  bringing  its  number 
to  twenty-seven,  which  is  a  good  showing  for 
so  new  a  body.  The  devotional  meetings  were 
all  marked  by  an  earnest  spirit. 

The  Presbytery  of  Petoskay  listened  during 
its  sessions  to  an  address  by  the  Rev.  W.  K. 
Wight,  his  theme,  “A  Visit  to  Northfleld. ” 
This  Presbytery  is  in  Northern  Michigan. 

Dr.  J.  Wilford  Jacks  spoke  effectively  at  the 
Presbytery  of  Niagara,  as  at  others,  on  the 
importance  of  fostering  in  every  way  the 
150  feeble  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  State 
and  Synod.  Many  of  these  were  once  pros¬ 
perous  churches,  and  some  of  them,  at  least, 
are  in  the  way  of  recovering  their  self-support. 
They  are  all  of  them  useful  and  important  in 
their  respective  communities.  An  all  day  meet¬ 
ing  of  a  devotional  character  is  to  be  held  in 
his  Presbytery  later. 

The  Presbytery  of  Hudson  answered  the 
overture  on  Judicial  Commissions  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  and  not  one  Presbytery,  so  far  as  we  have 
yet  noticed,  has  taken  affirmative  action.  Most 
have  put  off  its  consideraton,  and  this  is  well 
if  they  propose  to  study  it  carefully,  and  in 
the  light  of  Dr.  Bonner’s  amendments.  Hudson 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  formulate  a  new 
chapter  to  be  sent  up  as  an  overture  next  May. 

Champlain  Presbytery  had  very  pleasant 
sessions  at  Saranac  Lake,  where  the  Rev. 
William  Tatlock  is  pastor. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  met  for 
the  first  time  in  the  fine  new  church  at  Bound 
Brook.  Arrangements  were  made  for  special 
meetings  in  all  the  churches  of  Presbytery. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbia  licensed  Elder 
Silas  W.  Studley  of  Catskill  as  a  local  evan¬ 
gelist  for  one  year. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  held  a  popular 
meeting  with  “A  Revival  of  Religion”  as  the 
topic.  Presbytery  wishes  the  Synod  of  Ohio 
to  adopt  the  Assembly  method  of  paying  the 
expenses  of  its  delegates — by  a  per  capita  tax. 
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PRIXCETOX  UXIVERSITY.  declined  the  honor  and  requested  the  trustees  by  no  other  institution,  of  being  a  large  factor 

Rev.  Edward  Huntting  Rudd.  to  call  the  building  “Nassau  Hall,’’  as  the  in  the  making  of  the  nation. ’’ 

Princeton  stands  to-day  among  the  foremost  “name  which  expresses  the  honor  we  render.  During  Witherspoon’s  Presidency  there  were 
universities  of  America.  Why?  As  we  look  in  this  remote  part  of  the  globe,  to  the  immor-  graduated  from  Princeton  twenty  senators, 
for  the  causes  contributing  to  give  her  this  tal  memory  of  the  glorious  King  William  the  twenty-three  representatives,  thirteen  gov- 
well  earned  place,  we  shall  find  them  alike  in  Third,  who  was  a  branch  of  the  illustrious  ernors,  three  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  remote  past  and  in  the  immediate  present.  House  of  Nassau.’’  Thus  “Old  Nassau’’  had  the  Union,  one  vice  President,  and  a  President. 
Her  sons  love  her  and  nothing  is  too  difficult  its  origin  and  has  been  the  name  so  dear  to  the  Nine  Princeton  men  sat  in  the  Continental 
for  them  to  do  for  her.  Within  her  walls  they  hearts  of  thousands  of  men  the  world  over.  Congress  of  1787.  For  a  time  the  college 

Although  Harvard  and  seemed  rather  like  a  “seminary  of  statesmen, 

'  Yale  were  much  older,  than  a  quiet  seat  of  academic  learning.” 

,  .*,-y  J,  Princeton  now  had  the  Since  those  days  men  of  “sound  learning” 

^  '  '  “finest  college  hall  in  the  and  stout  character  have  ever  been  going  forth. 

.■*.  country.”  A  volume  might  Men  toiling  in  the  quiet  dignity  of  manhood, 

studying  the  community’s  interests;  inspirers 
pile  of  gray  stone,  now  ivy  and  executors  of  Christian  ideals ;  builders  of 
dad  and  picturesque,  as  it  homes ;  leaders  of  mercantile  and  professional 
stands  a  stately  sentinel  to  life,  high  in  affairs  of  church  and  state, 
the  ever  enlarging  and  We  have  thus  touched  the  past.  What  of  the 
beautiful  campus  dotted  present?  To- day  Princeton  stands  equipped  as 
with  dignified  and  classic  never  before  to  maintain  her  exceptional  record, 
buildings  over  thirty  in  With  over  ninety  professors  and  instructors, 
number.  In  Nassau  Hall  over  eleven  hundred  students  and  facilities 
the  Continental  Congress  for  providing  the  very  best  that  can  be  given, 
held  its  session.  Here  she  goes  steadily  forward.  Each  year  increas- 
Washington  and  his  troops  ing  the  standard  of  admission  and  general  re- 
were  quartered,  and  here  quirements,  true  to  her  glorious  traditions,  and 
Washington  and  President  guided  by  the  firm,  steady  and  able  hand  of 
Witherspoon  attended  com-  President  Patton,  what  may  she  not  accomplish? 
mencement  together.  Later  “Intellectual  discipline  may  be  good,  but  it 
James  Madison,  the  future  is  not  so  important  as  high  manhood.”  These 
President  of  the  United  words  of  President  Patton  sum  up  what  Prince- 
States,  was  a  student  here,  ton  stands  for.  Toward  the  close  of  his  beau- 

From  here  during  Piesi-  tifnl  life  Dr.  McCosh,  whose  memory  every 

dent  Finley’s  regime  the  Princeton  man  loves  to  honor,  said :  “We  know 
college  sent  out  such  men  in  part,  ”  and  pausing  he  added  “  but  we  know.  ” 
as  William  Paterson,  Lnth-  Reverent  scholarship,  daring  entrance  into 
er  Martin  and  Oliver  Ells-  every  field  of  learning,  a  research  quite  abreast, 
worth,  two  of  whom,  with  if  not  in  advance  of  the  times,  a  devotion  and 
Madison,  helped  make  the  personal  interest  in  each  and  every  student,  a 
Constitution  of  the  United  “theistic  metaphysic,”  a  high  Christian  man- 
States.  “From  1771  to  hood,  this  in  part  is  that  for  which  dear  old 
1773,”  says  Prof.  Wilson  in  Princeton  stands,  and  is  another  answer  to  the 
found  the  beginnings  of  their  subseqnen®  his  stndy^of  Princeton  in  the  Nation’s  Service,  why?  of  our  opening  sentence.  Our  closing 
strength  and  vigor.  Hence  for  her  they  would  “James  Madison,  the  philosophical  statesman ;  words  are  those  majestic  lines  of  the  Rev. 

joyously  “spend and  be  spent.”  Her  admirers,  Philip  Freneau,  the  careless  poet;  Aaron  Burr  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke’s  sesquicentennial  poem: 

who  are  not  her  sons,  seek  a  reason  for  her  with  genius  enough  to  have  made  him  immor-  “Grant  us  the  knowledge  that  we  need 
ever  growing  strength  and  beauty  and  they  tal  and  unschooled  passion  enough  to  have  To  solve  the  questions  of  the  mind ; 
find  it  writ  in  letters  clear  and  bold.  Those  made  him  infamous;  and  Light- horse  Harry  Light  thou  our  candle  while  we  rei^, 

of  other  institutions  who  are  proud  of  our  Lee  — these  all  came  forth  from  Nassau  Hall  Enlarge  our  vision  to  behold 

nation’s  progress  and  development,  who  study  to  make  their  mark.  When  the  nation  was  The  wonders  thou  hast  wrought  of  old ; 

the  history  of  “Old  Nassau,”  acknowledge  being  formed,  Princeton  men  were  not  only  in  An^gilluhe  tU”ers  oZtiuul  ^ 

without  a  tinge  of  jealousy  the  part  she  has  the  thick  of  the  fight  but  foremost  in  the  Richmond,  Mass.  Berkshire  Hills,  Sept.  33, 189». 

p1^.d  i.  I.  ..Mb  .  i  ^ 


PRESIDENT  PATTON  AT  PROSPECT 
From  Princeton  Old  and  New,  Clmrles  Scrlliiier's  sons 


NASSAU  HALI.,  PRINCETON,  ERECTED  1756 
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CHRISTIAMTY  IK  OUR  COLLEGES. 

Robert  E.  Speer. 

'‘The  man  who  would  show  to  common 
minds,”  said  President  Dwight  of  Yale,  early 
in  the  century,  ‘‘the  connection  between  the 
colleges  and  the  interests  of  the  Church,  wonld 
be  a  benefactor  to  his  species.  ”  The  uncom¬ 
mon  minds  which  conceived  the  great  colleges 
of  this  country  perceived  their  connection. 
They  founded  these  institutions  in  the  name 
and  for  the  interests  of  the  Church.  ‘‘Dread¬ 
ing  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the 
churches  when  our  ministers  shall  lie  in  the 
dust,  ’  ’  is  the  language  of  the  founders  of  Har¬ 
vard,  in  describing  their  motives,  and  the 
motto  of  the  university  still  is,  ‘‘Pro  Christo 
et  Ecclesia.  ”  Even  still  the  Chicago  Univer¬ 
sity  is  laid  by  the  foundations  of  a  great 
Church,  and  draws  its  endowment  from  appeals 
to  a  member  of  that  Church.  Our  colleges 
grew  out  of  Christianity. 

And  Christianity  profits  or  suffers  as  the  col¬ 
leges  favor  or  oppose.  From  godless  colleges  god¬ 
less  men  will  go  out  to  make  a  godless  society. 
When  Christianity  loses  the  colleges,  she  loses 
the  springs  from  which  flows  the  most  power¬ 
ful  influence  in  America;  and  she  gains  these 
springs  when  she  wins  the  colleges.  ‘‘The 
universities  of  Prague  and  Wittenberg,  of  Basle 
and  Lausanne,  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of 
Strasburg  and  St.  Andrews  were  the  birthplace 
of  the  Reformation.”  And  almost  every  great 
movement,  Christian  movement,  of  our  own 
country  has  sprung  or  derived  support  from  the 
schools. 

It  is  a  matter  for  the  snpremest  rejoiciug, 
accordingly,  that  Christianity  is  steadily 
strengthening  its  hold  upon  our  universities 
and  colleges.  Once  they  were  the  hotbeds  of 
vice  and  infidelity.  Now  the  proportion  of 
Christian  believers  and  clean  men  is  greater  in 
them  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Last  year,  wholly  outside  the  regular 
curriculum  work  of  the  colleges,  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  men  were  enlisted  in  classes  for  voluntary 
Bible  study,  and  more  than  three  thousand  in 
the  systematic  study  of  missions,  while  of  the 
108, 768  students  in  the  five  hundred  institu¬ 
tions  from  which  reports  are  available  where 
College  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations 
are  in  existence,  28,674  are  members  of  the 
associations,  and  47,128  are  members  of  the 
church. 

The  organized  Christian  life  of  our  colleges 
has  approved  itself  to  those  who  know  it,  as 
an  every  way  admirable  thing.  Some  object 
to  it  on  the  ground  of  its  doctrinal  narrowness. 
The  Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciations  require  as  a  condition  of  active  mem¬ 
bership,  membership  in  some  evangelical 
church.  On  this  ground  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
establish  itself  in  our  leading  women’s  colleges. 
I  have  heard  the  opponents  of  the  evangelical 
basis  of  organization  for  college  religious 
societies  advance  all  their  arguments.  And 
they  simply  amount  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
foundations  of  a  Christian  Church,  built  on 
the  confession,  ‘‘Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  Living  God.  ’  ’  There  is  more  of  this  in¬ 
vertebrate  religious  sentiment  in  the  women’s 
colleges  than  in  the  men’s.  The  secondary 
question  of  a  systematic  theological  scheme 
the  students  in  the  universities  are  willing  to 
defer,  but  there  is  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
fundamental  necessity  of  something  robust  and 
real,  the  vitality  of  the  divine  historic  Christ 
and  the  sovereignty  of  his  present  lordly  claims 
over  life. 

There  are  others  who  object  to  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  in  our  colleges, 
because  they  say  the  Christian  men  are  un¬ 
manly,  goody-goody,  too  professionally  relig¬ 
ions.  There  used  to  be  more  of  this  talk  than 
1  there  is  now.  Perhaps  here  and  there  there  is 


justification  of  it  still.  But  usually  those  who 
use  it  beg  the  whole  question.  Their  concep¬ 
tion  of  manliness  is  such  that  a  Christian  man 
can’t  be  manly.  When  the  manly  man  must 
drink  and  be  able  to  swear  and  know  more  of 
the  seamy  side  of  life  than  the  man  would 
want  his  mother  to  know  he  knew,  of  course 
the  clean,  fine  man,  who  despises  this  sort  of 
thing,  is  unmanly. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  there  are  namby 
pambies  in  every  set  of  men.  There  are  plenty 
of  them  among  the  “sports”  in  college.  And 
of  the  two,  a  pious  Miss  Nancy  is  at  least  a 
little  preferable  to  a  dirty  man,  who  is  un¬ 
mistakably  dirty  but  rather  dubiously  a  man. 
Out  of  ten  times  that  the  pretext  of  unmanly 
goody-goodies  is  advanced  as  justifying  absten- 
sion  from  the  Christian  fellowship  of  our  col¬ 
leges,  nine  times  it  can  safely  be  called  sheer 
false  nonsense,  to  the  one  time  it  might  be 
justifiable  and  true.  And  in  the  latter  case 
how  manly  is  the  man,  and  how  worthy  and 
sincere  are  his  Christian  sympathies  and  con¬ 
victions,  if  he  does  not  rather  turn  in  to 
redeem  from  their  abasement  the  richest  rela¬ 
tionships  of  college  life?  “When  I  went  to 
Yale  some  years  ago,”  said  a  friend,  “I  was 
warned  against  the  Dwight  Hall  men,  and  told 
they  were  a  set  of  chumps.  I  soon  found, 
however,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  chumps ; 
the  chumps  who  are  chumps,  and  the  chumps 
who  the  chumps  say  are  chumps.  ”  It  is  better 
not  to  speak  so  harshly  or  to  call  names,  but  it 
is  true  also  that  speaking  of  our  colleges 
broadly,  the  truest  manhood  in  them,  the 
most  popular,  the  cleanest  and  purest  is 
Christian. 

I  believe  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  safest 
place  for  a  young  man  to  be  is  in  college. 
There  are  fewer  dangers  there  and  more  safe¬ 
guards.  The  friendships  are  more  uplifting 
and  enduring.  A  boy  at  home  in  any  country 
town  or  city  in  America  is  less  safely  sur¬ 
rounded  than  a  boy  in  a  good  American  college. 
And  yet  they  may  be  made  safer,  and  especially 
ought  the  preparatory  schools  to  be  more  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Church.  Men  with  gifts  for  in¬ 
fluencing  boys  should  be  in  some  measure 
released  by  the  Church  from  more  conspicuous, 
but  less  valuable  service,  that  they  may  give 
themselves  to  reaching  the  best  life  of  the  land 
at  a  time  when  it  is  plastic  and  under  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  is  more  open  and  respon¬ 
sive  than  it  will  ever  be  again. 

Indeed,  the  Church  needs  to  realize  her  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  the  college  and  the  school. 
As  Professor  Tyler  wrote  half  a  century  ago, 
in  ‘  ‘  Prayer  for  Colleges,  ”  “  The  whole  history 
of  colleges  proves  that  they  have  not  been  and 
were  not  intended  to  be  secular  institutions. 
They  always  have  been  Christian  schools — a 
sort  of  religious  society ;  and  if  they  are  to 
live  and  prosper,  they  must  still  continue  to 
enjoy  the  patronage  and  the  prayers,  they  must 
still  be  under  the  watch  and  care  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  and  the  Christian  ministry.  ’  ’ 
The  right  way  to  meet  the  obligation  of  which 
Professor  Tyler  wrote  is  not  merely  to  comply 
with  the  letter  of  it,  and  dominate  the  colleges 
by  a  palsying  ecclesiastical  mechanism.  It  is 
to  pour  into  them  the  fine  spirit  of  true  relig¬ 
ion.  As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  the  churches 
as  church  organizations  and  many  colleges  as 
such  are  doing  comparatively  nothing  for  the 
best  religious  interests  of  the  colleges.  The 
whole  responsibility  is  borne  by  the  students 
themselves,  and  there  are  abundant  instances 
of  voluntary  religious  activity  among  students 
receiving  discouragement  and  chill  from  the 
official  authorities.  Many  of  our  institutions 
conceive  their  function  to  be  purely  secular, 
and  religion  to  lie  beyond  their  sphere.  The 
high  specialization  of  college  work  tends  in 
this  direction  by  introducing  into  many  facul¬ 
ties  puny  beings  highly  informed  in  some  small 


department  leagues  aloof  from  the  bloody  real¬ 
ities  of  life,  but  devoid  of  godly  personality 
and  the  passion  of  living  human  power. 

If  we  believe  our  Gospel,  why  should  we 
regard  as  chimerical,  as  some  do,  Professo 
Tyler’s  sane  and  necessary  suggestion  o 
periodical  revivals  in  college?  “Why,”  h 
asked,  ‘  ‘  should  not  a  revival  occur  every  year, 
that  every  class  as  it  enters  may  also  ente 
the  school  of  Christ?  .  .  .  Everything  else  in 
college  is  periodical.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  college  life.  Why, 
then,  should  not  special  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  personal  religion  be  periodical?  Classes 
enter  and  leave  every  year.  Why  should  they 
not  be  converted  every  year?  Why  should  not 
this  be  distinctly  contemplated,  expressly  aimed 
at  and  specially  provided  for,  like  all  the  other 
regular  exercises  and  arrangements  of  the  insti¬ 
tution?”  There  is  suggestion  here  for  candid 
examination  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of 
colleges  founded  to  advance  Christ’s  Church, 
and  which  are  dealing  honestly  by  men’s 
minds  and  very  curiously  with  men’s  souls. 

The  Christian  life  of  our  colleges  is  stronger 
and  truer  than  ever  in  the  past,  thanks  to  the 
growing  voluntary  activity  among  Christian 
students,  and  the  help  of  the  student  Chris¬ 
tian  organizations.  The  colleges  are  becoming 
the  stronghold  of  Christian  faith.  What  may 
they  not  be  if  the  Church  will  hold  them  in 
her  prayers,  and  if  those  who  control  them  will 
act  on  the  conviction  that  it  will  profit  a  man 
nothing  to  gain  the  whole  world  of  knowledge 
or  of  things,  and  lose  his  own  real  life? 

A  FRENCH  PROTESTANT  WOMAN. 

Rev.  H.  Merle  d’Aubigne. 

The  work  in  the  rue  Nationale  Hall  of  the 
McAll  Mission  has  sustained  a  great  loss 
through  the  decease  of  Mademoiselle  Louise 
Maurgue. 

When  quite  a  young  girl  she  had  taught  in 
the  Sunday-school  of  the  newly  opened  hall 
with  her  faithful  friend.  Mademoiselle  Marie 
Taborie,  whom  we  are  still  privileged  to  have 
amongst  us.  Her  failing  health  obliged  her  to 
give  up  her  class,  but  she  never  lost  her  in¬ 
terest  and  remained  a  most  faithful  and  useful 
friend. 

Lonise  Maurgue  belonged  to  an  old  Hugue¬ 
not  family.  She  Was  a  most  accomplished 
woman  and  a  good  Greek  and  mathematical 
scholar.  She  had  won  the  ladies’  gold  medal 
of  the  Sor bonne  Faculty  of  Arts  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris,  and  reminded  me  in  many 
ways  of  the  cultured  women  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  such  as  Olympia  Morata.  Moreover 
there  was  nothing  of  the  blue  stocking  about 
Mile  Maurgue  and  she  had  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  talent  for  conversation  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  a  French  woman. 
Her  mother  died  early,  as  well  as  four  of  her 
brothers  and  sisters.  Her  father,  a  professor 
of  mathematics,  received  pupils  whom  he 
coached  for  the  entrance  examinations  to  the 
“Ecole  poly  technique,  ”  the  French  Woolwich, 
and  it  was  Mile  Louise’s  duty  to  make  the 
house  pleasant  for  them. 

When  seven  years  ago  her  father  suddenl 
died  and  her  younger  brother  entered  the  min¬ 
istry  she  said  to  her  pastor,  M.  Hollard,  that 
now  her  life  work  was  done ;  but  he  answered 
her  that  the  Lord  would  surely  find  some  new 
work  for  her  to  do,  and  so  it  was. 

Mademoiselle  Maurgue  was  not  strong,  but 
what  her  hand  found  to  do  she  did  with  her 
might.  There  were  a  few  young  men  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  at  her  house.  Was  she  to  leave  them  to  them¬ 
selves  now  that  she  was  alone,  with  theatres, 
public  halls,  and  evil  resorts  of  all  kinds 
opening  wide  their  doors  to  receive  them?* 

*lt  is  not  the  custom  in  France  to  go  to  church  on  Sun¬ 
day  evening;  only  the  McAU  misson  halls  are  open  at 
that  hour. 
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That  she  could  not  do,  so  without  minding 
what  evil  tongues  might  say,  she  broke  off 
resolutely  from  the  time-honored  Latin  preju¬ 
dices  that  reduce  a  maiden  lady  to  a  state  of 
perpetual  dependence  and  minority.  She  was 
too  attractive  and  too  young-looking  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  aunt ;  well,  she  might  be  an  elder 
sister  to  them ;  and  that  she  was  to  tbe  last. 
Sunday  evenings  were  happily  spent  with  lit¬ 
erature,  couversation,  reading  letters  from  old 
friends  and  were  always  concluded  with  sing¬ 
ing  hymns,  mostly  from  our  McAll  hymn  book. 
There  were  always  some  young  ladies  present, 
most  of  them  preparing  themselves  at  one  of 
the  great  schools  to  face  the  battletield  of  life. 
The  number  of  the  little  Sunday  evening 
society  rapidly  grew,  one  student  ^bringing  or 
introducing  another. 

Wishing  to  interest  her  young  friends  in 
work  among  the  less  privileged  class.  Mile 
Maurgue  founded  the  “Bonne  Volone,  ”  a 
literary  and  musical  society  that  has  given 
pleasant  entertainments  in  the  halls  of  the 
Mission,  and  especially  in  the  Rue  Nationale 
hall,  which  was  always  first  in  the  founder’s 
thought. 

Although  not  often  present  on  account  of 
her  delicate  health  she  was  truly  the  spirit 
that  kept  the  society  alive,  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  changes  in  its  membership. 
Mademoiselle  Maurgue’s  young  men  were  the 
living  centre  of  the  Protestant  Students’  Club 
of  the  University  of  Paris.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  in  the  very  heat  of  the  Dreyfus  affair, 
when  the  government  was  doing  its^bestl  to 
Jtifle  the  voices  tlmt  were  protesting  against 
illegality,  when  the  French  people  were  almost 
unanimous  against  Zola  and  Picquart,  and 
the  students  were  hooting  and  reviling  the 
defenders  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner  of  the 
He  du  Diable,  these  young  men  were  the 
first  among  the  eighteen  thousand  students 
of  Paris  to  take  a  stand  for  truth  and  justice, 
by  writing  a  letter  of  sympathy  to  the  noble 
officer  who  sacrificed  his  career  and  spent 
twelve  months  in  prison  for  righteousness'  sake. 

Now  many  of  the  Sunday  evening  band  are 
scattered  abroad.  M.  Martin  is  professor  of 
French  Literature  at  the  University  of  Glas¬ 
gow  ;  M.  Beley  is  Master^at  the  public  school 
in  Algiers  (North  Africa)  f  M.  Dumas,  formerly 
secretary  to  M.  Trarieux  when  he  was  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Justice,  is  a  magistrate  in  Montpellier ; 
M.  Goepp  is  lecturing  in  the  United  States; 
M.  Ghazel  is  at  the  head  of  the  French 
Protestant  schools  in  the  Betzileo  province, 
Madagascar,  etc.  etc. ,  The  influence  which 
Mademoiselle  Maurgue  exercised  over  these 
and  many  others  was  truly  remarkable.  Scep¬ 
ticism,  materialism  and  licentious  living  are 
evils  which  comparatively  few  young  men 
escape  in  Paris.  The  utter  lack  of  moral  train¬ 
ing  which  is  the  great  mistake  in  French  educa¬ 
tion  makes  the  path  of  righteousness  far  more 
precipitous  for  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Paris  than  is  the  case  for  those  of  Oxford  or 
Harvard,  and  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  influ¬ 
ence  them  for  good. 

When  last  Monday  week  I  went  to  Madem¬ 
oiselle  Maurgue’s  apartment  for  her  funeral, 
I  met  before  the  house  Mr.  Barbey,  a  clever 
young  fellow  who  has  recently  become  secre¬ 
tary  to  M.  Labori,  the  distinguished  defender 
of  Zola  in  his  famous  trial,  and  of  Dreyfus  in 
the  trial  now  so  sadly  closed.  “You  cannot 
imagine,  ’  ’  said  he,  ‘  ‘  what  a  loss  her  death  is 
to  me  and  to  my  friends.  She  was  a  saint,  a 
true  saint.”  An  hour  after,  as  the  little 
company  of  young  men  was  clustering  behind 
the  hearse  laden  with  white  wreaths.  Pastor 
Jean  Moimier,  the  president  of  the  Protestant 
Students’  Club,  said  tome:  “Three-quarters 
of  the  good  that  is  done  at  my  club  is  gone 
now,  if  Mademoiselle  Maurgue  is  not  re¬ 
placed.”  What  I  have  said  of  her  influence 


will  explain  in  what  sense  this  word  is  to  be 
taken.  Such  testimonies  are  worth  more  than 
many  arguments. 


SHELDON  JACKSON  COLLEGE. 


In  the  future  history  of  Utah  this  college 
will  have  an  important  part.  Its  origin  is  due 
to  that  large-hearted  pioneer  of  our  Church 
in  the  West,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  whose  name 
it  fitly  bears.  In  May,  1895,  he  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  Presbytery  of  Utah: 

To  the  Presbytery  of  Utah: 

Dear  Brethren*  :  Having  in  the  good  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  been  the  first  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter  to  commence  missions  in  Utah,  I  cannot 
help  being  deeply  interested  in  the  progress  of 
the  work  you  are  so  successfully  carrying  for¬ 
ward  in  the  midst  of  such  great  difQculties. 

I  have  sympathetically  watched  the  growth 
of  your  school  work  and  your  efforts  to  crown 
that  work  with  a  Christian  College.  Such  an 
institution  seems  so  essential  to  the  highest 
success  of  your  efforts  that  I  make  you  the 
following  propositions : 

1st.  If  the  citizens  of  Salt  Lake  City  will 
provide  not  less  than  fifty  acres  of  land  suita¬ 
ble  as  a  site  for  such  a  college  and  in  a  loca¬ 
tion  acceptable  to  the  trustees  of  the  same ;  and 
2d.  If  the  trustees  of  the  proposed  college  will 
legally  bind  the  same  in  its  charter  or  other¬ 
wise 


(a)  To  make  the  Bible  a  regular  text-book 
in  the  curriculum  of  studies. 

(b)  To  provide  that  the  college  can  never  be 
alienated  from  the  work  and  doctrines  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  set  forth  in  the  standards  of  said 
church ; 


'(c)  To  provide  that 
the  institution  shall 
be  named  and  always 
continue  to  be  known 
as  the  “  Sheldon 
Jackson  College;” 

(d)  To  provide  that 
if  at  any  future  time 
these  conditions  shall 
be  materially  chang¬ 
ed  the  property  will 
be  forfeited  to  the 
“Board  of  Aid  for 
Colleges  and  Acade- 
DR.  K.  G.  Mc  NIECE  mics  of  the  Presby- 
DEAN  or  FACULTY  ChuTch  in  the 

United  States  of  America,” 

I  will  pledge  myself  and  heirs  to  give  towards 
the  endowment  of  such  a  college  the  sum  of 
$50,000,  the  same  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  I  can 
dispose  of  Washington  (D.  C. )  City  real  estate 
to  that  amount. 

I  shall  promise  to  raise  and  pay  the  salary 
(not  to  exceed  $1,5(X)  per  annum)  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  college  for  a  few  years  until  other 
arrangements  can  be  made,  together  with  neces¬ 
sary  traveling  expenses  for  a  year  or  two  while 
he  is  at  work  upon  an  endowment. 

Praying  that  you  may  have  God’s  blessing 
and  with  wisdom  and  direction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  founding  of  the  educational  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  name  and  for  the  honor  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

I  remain  your  brother  in  Gospel  work, 

(Signed)  Sheldon  Jackson. 


The  very  next  day  the  charter  of  a  college 
was  drawn  up,  and  its  incorporation  shortly 
followed.  The  need  of  such  an  institution  in 
Utah  and  the  appropriateness  of  putting  it  in 
Salt  Lake  City  hardly  have  to  be  argued. 

Utah  is  soon  to  become,  if  not  already,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  western  states.  She 
comes  nearer  being  self-supporting  in  a  greater 
variety  of  products  than  any  other  state  in 
the  Union.  Professor  Newberry,  who  formerly 
occupied  the  chair  of  Geology  in  Columbia 
University,  and  who  has  made  several 
tours  of  exploration  through  this  territory, 
stated  that  Utah  has  a  larger  amount  and 
variety  of  mineral  wealth  than  any  other 
equal  area  in  the  United  States.  Everything 
indicates  that  Utah  will  soon  be  filled  with  a 
great  population.  Salt  Lake  City  will  soon 
have  a  population  greater  than  Denver,  Omaha, 
or  Minneapolis  have  now.  With  this  city  as  a 
centre,  and  within  a  radius  of  four  hundred 
miles  lies  about  one -third  of  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  and  Nevada.  Within  that  circle  our 
Church  is  not  intruding  upon  ground  already 


occupied  by  any  other  Christian  College. 

There  ought  to  be  a  Presbyterian  College- 
here  to  secure  and  make  permanent  the  im¬ 
portant  results  of  twenty-five  years  of  extensive 
educational  work  by  our  church.  During  this 
time  we  have  spent  somewhere  about  $600,  OOG- 
for  educational  work  alone.  We  should  have  a 
college  to  complete  the  academic  system  which 
we  have  so  thoroughly  organized  throughout 
the  state.  We  have  four  academies  in  Utah, 
represented  by  substantial  two-story  brick 
buildings,  costing  on  an  average  not  less  than 
$12,000  each,  and  with  over  five  hundred  pupils, 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Springville,  Logan,  and  Salt 
Lake  City,  the  latter  the  most  beautiful  and 
complete  school  building  in  Utah.  This  should 
in  some  way  be  identified  with  the  college,  as 
the  preparatory  department.  In  all  our  schools 
in  Utah  we  have  not  less  than  twenty-one 
hundred  pupils,  and  including  the  states  adjoin¬ 
ing  Utah  the  number  of  our  pupils  is  greatly 
increased.  To  have  no  college  in  such  a  centre 
as  this  leaves  ns  to  the  remorseless  logic,  that 
in  our  Christian  educational  work,  we  either 
do  far  too  much,  or  we  are  not  doing  enough. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
friends  of  Christian  education  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  should  establish  a  college  here 
in  order  to  avert  the  disaster  of  having  Mor- 
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mons  control  the 
higher  education 
n  this  important 
new  state.  The 
University  of 
Utah  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  is  a  Mormon 
Institution,  wi.th 
a  Mormon  Presi¬ 
dent  and  faculty, 
and  more  than 
five  hundred  stu¬ 
dents.  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  College 
at  Logan,  has  the  same  Mormon  equip¬ 
ment,  and  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  students. 
The  Brigham  Young  College  at  Logan,  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  students,  and  the 
Brigham  Young  Academy  at  Provo,  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  students,  have  the  same  Mor¬ 
mon  outfit. 

A  Christian  College  here  in  Salt  Lake  City 
would  have  as  its  constituency  the  state  of 
Utah  with  its  three  hundred  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants;  Idaho,  with  one  hundred  thousand  in¬ 
habitants;  Western  Texas,  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico,  with  two  hundred  thousand  more. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1897  made  the  fol 
lowing  utterance:  “The  announcement  of  the- 
opening  of  Sheldon  Jackson  College  for  instruc¬ 
tion  at  Salt  Lake  City  is  full  of  encouragement 
to  every  Christian  visitor,  preacher,  teacher  in 
the  state.  We  commend  the  keeping  up  of  the 
high-grade  work  in  Salt  Lake  Institute  and  the- 
making  of  the  Institute  the  preparatory  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  college. 

Then  we  shall  have  on 
the  ground  a  system  of 
education  for  all  who 
desire  it,  standing  over 
against  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  Mormonism.  We 
recommend  that  in  view 
of  the  enormous  evil 
which  now  exists  and 
threatens  to  invade  the 
peace  and  purity  of 
our  population  in  Utah,  and  the  surrounding 
states,  that  special  and  earnest  efforts  be  made 
to  arrange  for  aggressive  movements  in  that 
section  of  the  country,  especially  in  establish¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  schools.  It  is  therefore 
for  this  college,  in  its  needs,  in  its  mission, 
that  we  make  our  earnest  appeal  to  the  loyal 
men  and  women  of  the  great  Presbyterian 
Church.  ’  ’ 


OEN.  JOH  N  EATON 
PRESIDENT 


September  28,  1899 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

A  MANUAL  FOR  THE  DEYOUT  HIGH 
CHURCHMAN.* 

This  volame  belongs  in  a  class  of  devont 
high-chnrch  publications,  which,  in  spite  of 
all  their  limitations,  command  our  respect  and 
sympathy.  It  is  a  churchmanship  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  New  Testament  rather  than  to  the 
authority  of  the  first  three  centuries,  and  stu¬ 
dies  the  subject  far  more  in  its  spiritual  rela¬ 
tions  than  in  the  external  relations  of  tradi¬ 
tion,  authority,  or  ecclesiastical  mechanics  of 
any  kind. 

In  his  first  step  Bishop  Satterlee  shows  the 
strong  iufiuence  of  Canon  Gore’s  Gospel  of 
the  Incarnation,  and  how  deeply  he  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  the  comparatively  recent  attempts 
to  bring  out  the  significance  of  the  Incarnation 
as  a  fact  and  as  a  doctrine. 

A  basis  for  this  reasoning  is  found  in  the 
virgin  birth  of  Christ,  whose  significance,  as 
well  as  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests,  are  re¬ 
viewed  in  summary  but  effective  terms,  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  relation  of  the  Incarnation  to  the 
virgin  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  dependence  on 
that  virgin  birth  for  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  Incarnation  on  the  other. 

This  line  of  thought  is  not  developed  into  its 
many  remote  relations,  but  only  far  enough  to 
bring  out  its  illustration  of  the  divine  person, 
personality  and  consciousness  of  Christ,  and 
to  show  that  the  virgin  birth  is  no  unnecessary 
miracle  or  unessential  part  of  the  redemptive 
system,  but  an  absolutely  indispensable  element 
in  the  building  up  of  the  nature  and  conscious¬ 
ness  of  Jesus  Christ  and  in  our  interpretation 
of  them.  It  has  the  great  merit  of  suggesting 
a  union  of  the  human  and  divine  in  Christ 
which  grows  directly  out  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  which  throws  a  helpful  light  on  the  atone¬ 
ment  ;  for  as  Bishop  Satterlee  justly  remarks : 
“No  man  can  die,  and  by  dying  blot  out  the 
sins  of  another  man,  because  our  personalities 
are  separate  and  outside  of  one  another ;  but 
if  the  Being  who  dies  is  not  a  man,  but  uni¬ 
versal  manhood,  not  a  human  person  but  a 
divine  Person,  then  we  may  begin  to  see  how 
an  atoning  efficacy  may  lie  in  the  sacrifice.  ’’ 

The  author’s  presentation  of  the  Incarnation 
as  the  immortalization  of  the  human  body  in 
Christ  may  provoke  discussion,  particularly  as 
to  his  assertion :  ‘  ‘  There  is  from  beginning  to 
end  no  reference  to  any  eternal  life  save  in 
Christ.  ’  ’  How  far  is  this  intended  to  hold  ? 
Did  our  author  have  in  mind  when  he  penned 
these  words  the  Lord’s  description  of  the  state 
of  those  who  were  lost  in  the  outer  darkness 
‘  ‘  where  the  worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched?’’  The  passage  we  have  quoted 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  an  assertion  of 
‘  ‘  conditional  immortality.  ’  ’ 

When  this  view  of  the  Incarnation  is  applied 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  church,  the  sacra¬ 
ments  and  the  ministry,  the  same  difficulties 
begin  to  assert  themselves  which  attend  every 
attempt  to  bring  the  free  growths  of  the  Spirit 
into  harmony  with  theory  and  theorizing.  The 
Incarnation  does  suggest  the  general  principle 
that  the  spiritual  finds  its  organ  in  the  mate¬ 
rial,  the  invisible  in  the  visible,  soul  in  body 
and  life  in  some  kind  of  organism,  but  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Christian  world  has  shown  how 
perilous  this  principle  becomes  in  the  process 
of  ecclesiastical  development. 

Bishop  Satterlee  does  not  carry  it  to  the 
pernicious  extremes  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
divines,  though  he  makes  the  most  of  Anglo- 
Catholic  assumption.  In  illustrating  baptism 
from  this  point  of  view  he  stops  far  short  of 

♦New  Testament  Churchmanship  and  the  principles 
upon  which  it  was  founded.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Henry 
F.  Satterlee  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  Washington. 
Author  of  A  Creed  less  Gospel  and  The  Gospel  Creed. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $1.50.) 


the  assertion  of  regenerating  sacramental  grace 
conferred  in  the  administration.  Making 
allowance  for  some  ecclesiastical  rhetoric,  he 
presents  the  subject  in  a  chapter  which  the 
members  of  any  Evangelical  Church  might  be 
glad  to  read,  though  they  very  probably  would 
be  amazed  that  this  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
does  not  understand  the  Protestant  theology 
better  than  to  assert  that  it  “connects  the 
whole  religions  life  of  the  soul  with  Christ’s 
death  on  the  cross,  ’  ’  that  It  ‘ '  fails  to  grasp  and 
realize  the  meaning  of  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension,  ’  ’  and  is  ‘  ‘  antagonistic  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  a  visible  Church,”  and  that  Protes¬ 
tantism  “is  full  of  Romanistic  germs  without 
knowing  it.”  Difficult  as  it  is  to  take  this 
seriously,  it  is  impossible  not  to  enjoy  it  as  a 
delicious  return  of  the  charge  which  has 
so  often  been  Hung  at  the  high-Anglican 
divinity,  as  Romanizing. 

There  seems  to  be  some  little  carelessness  as 
to  Scripture,  now  and  then,  in  the  Bishop,  as 
for  example  when  he  characterizes  the  Zwing- 
lian’s  doctrine  of  the  communion  as  a  “6are(sic) 
memorial  of  Christ’s  death  on  the  cross,”  and 
reproaches  them  for  not  seeing  in  it  “the 
immortalized,  spiritualized,  glorified  blood  as 
they  are  now  united  once  more  in  him  who 
iiveth  and  was  dead.  ’  ’  W^ell,  if  the  Zwing- 
lians  do  this  they  have  some  excuse  in  the 
words  of  the  instituting  Saviour:  “This  is 
my  blood  which  was  shed,”  words  that  do  seem 
to  tie  the  communicant  to  the  cross.  More¬ 
over,  the  Zwinglian  communicant  is  not  shut  up 
to  a  "bare  memorial  of  Christ’s  death  on  the 
cross.”  The  command  on  which  his  faith 
fastens  is:  “Do  this  in  remembrance  of  ME,” 
which,  we  submit,  is  an  object  quite  large 
enough  to  fulfill  all  the  conditions. 

It  is  a  much  more  pleasing  task  to  recognize 
the  true  and  refreshing  spirituality  which 
pervades  these  chapters  on  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
the  Church,  and  the  ministry,  as  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  Incarnation,  though  the  good  Bishop 
overstrains  his  point  and  involves  himself  in 
more  or  less  contradiction,  in  his  attempts  to 
combine  the  sacerdotal  with  the  ministerial 
conception  of  the  Church  and  its  ministry. 
There  is  always  something  humorous  in  Anglo- 
Catholicism  in  its  most  serious  moods,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  alludes  to  those  wayward  sisters, 
the  Protestant  Churches. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  Church  and  its  priest¬ 
hood,  Bishop  Satterlee  follows  the  line  marked 
out  by  Canon  Moberly  in  his  Ministerial 
Priesthood.  He  even  carries  the  ministerial 
conception  of  the  priesthood  so  far  and  asserts 
so  strongly  the  authority  of  the  Church  as  the 
vicar  of  Christ  by  its  own  right,  as  to  raise  a 
doubt  what  basis  remains  for  his  sacerdotal 
priesthood. 

Bishop  Satterlee  is,  however,  capable  of  a 
good  deal  of  independence  and  does  not  mind 
contradicting  himself  now  and  then,  in  every 
case ,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  to  the  great 
profit  of  his  book. 

We  can  hardly  say  this  of  the  occasional 
examples  of  rather  reckless  assertion  which 
are  strung  along  through  the  book,  such  for 
example,  as  that  celibacy  had  its  origin  as  a 
measure  for  preventing  the  formation  of  a 
hierarchy  in  the  Church  with  offices  trans¬ 
mitted  from  father  to  son  (p.  215). 

A  View  of  the  Atonement.  By  the  Rev.  J. 

T.  Hutcheson  D.D.  Presbyter,  Western 

Texas.  James  Pott  and  Company.  |1. 

This  new  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  is  an  attempt  to  reach  the  heart  of 
the  great  work  of  Christ  without  falling  into 
the  objectionable  assumptions  of  any  of  the 
commonly  received  theories,  on  the  one  hand 
and  without  reducing  it  to  the  level  of  a  form 
of  moral  infiuenoe  radiating  from  the  cross,  on 
the  other.  Dr.  Stevens,  the  Professor  of  The¬ 
ology  at  Yale,  introduces  the  book  with  warm 


commendations,  to  which  we  subscribe,  so  far 
as  the  main  outlines  of  Dr.  Hutcheson’s  essay 
go.  He  believes  there  was  a  substitution  in 
the  death  of  Christ,  but  that  it  was  not  the 
substitution  of  one  person  in  punishment  for 
sin  in  the  place  of  another,  an  innocent  victim 
for  a  guilty  sinner.  In  his  view  the  substitu¬ 
tion  is  a  substitution  of  sacrifice  for  punish¬ 
ment.  The  revelation  of  God’s  mind  towards 
sin  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  what  takes 
the  place  of  punishment.  This  is  McLeod 
Campbell’s  view,  with  however  this  differ¬ 
ence  in  Campbell’s  favor,  that,  in  his  analysis 
of  the  oblation  offered  to  God  in  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  he  is  careful  to  include  the  two  ele¬ 
ments  of  an  offering  up  to  God  in  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  of  an  humble  recognition  of  God’s 
righteous  will,  repugnance  to  sin,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  it  included  the  offering  up  in 
behalf  of  the  sinner  as  his  substitute  or  repre¬ 
sentative  what  Campbell  calls,  in  terms  which 
are  a  little  difficult  to  one  who  cannot  see  how 
Christ  could  repent,  “an  infinite  repentance.” 
This  penitence  is,  however,  to  be  regarded  as 
representative,  as  the  infinite  sorrow  for  sin  and 
repudiation  of  it  which  Christ  might  properly 
feel  when  offering  up  his  great  sacrifice  to 
God,  and  which  every  believer  must  feel  when 
he  is  coming  to  God  on  the  same  path.  Sub¬ 
stantially  these  two  points  are  involved  in  Dr. 
Hutcheson's  exposition,  which  is  presented  in 
a  way  which  avoids  some  of  the  obscurities 
of  Campbell’s  presentation  and  comes  more 
simply  and  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
We  cannot,  however,  assent  to  the  unex¬ 
plained  proposition  that  the  atonement  is  not 
to  be  viewed  as  making  no  change  in  God’s 
relation  to  the  sinner.  It  makes  no  change  in 
the  Father’s  eternal  love,  but  it  frees  his  band 
and  relieves  him  of  the  moral  difficulties  of  an 
indiscriminate  pardon.  This  also  is  a  point 
which  can  easily  be  provided  for  under  the 
view  of  the  work  of  Christ  which  Dr.  Hutche¬ 
son  presents,  though  possibly  he  has  left  it 
rather  too  much  to  his  readers  to  do  this  for 
him. 

The  Historical  Development  of  Modern 
Ecrope.  By  Charles  M.  Andrews,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  History  in  Bryn  Mawr 
College.  G.  P.  Pntnam’s  Sons.  New 
York  and  London:  1898. 

This  is  the  second  and  last  volume  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Andrews’s  work  on  The  Historical 
Development  of  Modern  Europe.  The  first 
volume  dealt  with  the  period  from  1815  to 
1850,  while  the  second  brings  the  work  down 
practically  to  the  present  time.  Opposite  the 
title-page  is  a  useful  summary  of  contents 
which  reviews  the  first  volume  and  sets  out 
the  main  line  of  discussion  in  the  second, 
showing  that  the  second  volume  employs  the 
method  of  the  first  in  dealing  with  “separate 
movements  and  subjects  as  logical  wholes.” 

The  Preface  gives  at  considerable  length  the- 
sources  which  the  author  has  used,  and  dis¬ 
closes  the  fact  that  be  has  made  a  careful  and 
systematic  study  of  this  important  period. 
The  aim  and  method  of  Professor  Andrews  are 
well  indicated  here;  he  has  found  no  room  for 
personal  judgments  based  merely  on  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  writer  and  on  present  day  stand¬ 
ards;  he  has  limited  his  illustrations,  partly 
because  of  his  belief  “  that  much  illustrative 
matter  tends  more  often  to  confuse  thought 
than  to  clarify  it.  ” 

There  are  thirteen  chapters  in  the  book. 
Such  titles  as  The  Rise  of  the  Second  Empire, 
European  Diplomacy  and  the  Crimean  War, 
The  Rise  of  Prussia,  The  Russian  Empire 
best  indicate  the  scope  of  the  work.  There  is 
also  a  good  index  of  thirteen  pages,  and  au 
Appendix  “To  Illustrate  the  Schleswig- Holsteiu 
Question.”  There  is  a  chart  of  the  Danish 
Royal  House  and  Younger  Branches,  and  Si. 
map  of  southeastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 
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Students  as  well  as  general  readers  will  find 
the  work  of  value,  and  will  be,  perhaps,  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  the  chapter  on  the  unity  of 
Italy  and  on  the  Russian  Empire.  The  style  is 
clear  and  readable,  and  the  book  shows  good 
powers  of  epitomizing  and  of  sketching  in  the 
chief  features  of  a  subject  with  a  few  bold  lines. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Thf  Twentieth  Centnri/  Xew  Testatnent  is  a 
translation  into  modern  vernacular  English, 
made  from  the  original  Greek  of  Westcott  and 
Hart’s  text,  by  “Translators,”  who  withhold 
their  names,  but  represent  an  English  move¬ 
ment  organized  to  push  the  translation  and 
which  shortens  its  title  into  the  “T.  C.  N. 
T.  ”  The  Translation  has  gone  as  far  ^  as  the 
end  of  the  “Five  Historical  Books,”  and  this 
Part  I.  which  is  published  tentatively  to  at¬ 
tract  attention  to  the  plan  and  get  the  benefit 
of  criticism  is  now  in  the  third  edition.  The 
point  of  the  Translation  is  one  that  has  often 
been  made  before  and  for  which  something  is 
to  be  said.  We  should  welcome  every  scholarly 
and  reverent  attempt  to  simplify  the  line  of 
thought  presented  in  the  New  Testament. 
What  service  the  “T.  C.  N.  T.  ”  will  render 
in  this  direction  we  cannot  yet  know,  for  their 
work  ends  with  the  Acts,  or  in  other  words,  at 
the  point  where  the  need  for  it  first  begins  to 
be  felt  seriously.  The  “T.  C.  N.  T.  ”  as  pub¬ 
lished,  begins  not  with  Matthew,  but  with  the 
Gospel  according  to  Mark.  This  represents 
the  probable  chronological  order  better  than 
the  usual  arrangement  and  introduces  no  very 
radical  change.  The  Translation  is  on  the 
whole  a  good,  direct,  simple  and  dignified  one, 
though  in  many  cases  the  phrase  introduced  is 
neither  as  simple  nor  as  good  as  the  old  one. 
The  main  point  in  the  “T.  C.  N.  T.  ”  however, 
is  that  it  serves  the  unlearned  reader  as  a  very 
simple  and  useful  commentary.  It  puts  one 
simple  meaning  on  the  text  and  brings  it  out 
in  plain  vernacular  English.  These  interpre¬ 
tations  may  not  always  be  right,  but  so  far  as 
we  have  noted  there  is  no  serious  harm  in 
them,  and  they  generally  are  direct  and  simple 
enough  to  leave  no  possible  doubt  as  to  their 
meaning.  Some  of  these  new  renderings  are 
capricious,  as  the  substitution  of  “Conse¬ 
crated”  for  “Messiah, ”  or  the  “ Anointed. ” 
In  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  there  seems  to 
be  no  gain,  as  for  example  John  i.  14,  where 
we  read,  “The  Word  then  became  man”  for 
the  “Word  was  made  flesh;”  and  “made  a 
home  among  us,”  for  “dwelt  among  us.  ”  We 
fail  to  see  any  gain  in  translating  (v.  51)  “The 
angels  of  God  going  up  and  coming  down  upon 
the  Son  of  Man.”  “Ascending  and  descend¬ 
ing”  is  better.  “Jacob’s  well”  is  better  than 
“Jacob’s  spring.”  “Wrath  of  God”  (iii.  36) 
is  better  than  “God’s  displeasure.”  We  see 
no  gain  on  the  score  of  simplicity  in  changing 
“This  my  joy  is  therefore  fulfilled”  (iii.  29) 
into  ‘  ‘  This  is  happiness  which  I  have  enjoyed 
to  the  full.”  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
50  cents. ) 

In  the  neatly  manufactured  volume,  Crom- 
icell’s  Own,  A  Story  of  the  Great  Civil  ir«r,  by 
Arthur  Paterson,  we  have  battles,  adventures, 
hand-to-hand  conflicts  and  other  elements  of 
the  romantic  novel,  softened  by  the  tonch  of 
the  grand  passion.  Love  for  the  Protector’s 
ward  and  resentment  for  the  hard  treatment  of 
her  father,  win  a  young  cavalier  to  the  Round- 
heads  and  lay  the  basis  for  an  exciting  and 
mildly  sensational  story.  (Harper  and  Brothers. ) 

We  have  before  ns  two  volumes  of  sermons 
that  should  not  be  passed  without  notice.  John 
and  His  Friends,  il  Series  of  Revival  Sermons,  by 
the  Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks,  pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Cleveland, 
O.,  is  the  fourth  volume  in  the  series  of 
Dr.  Banks’s  Revival  Sermons.  Like  those 
which  preceded  it,  it  deals  with  the  great 


questions  of  time  and  eternity,  life,  death, 
and  our  present  responsibility.  They  are  very 
direct,  very  pungent,  and  very  earnest.  They 
are  composed  in  the  language  of  the  people  and 
enriched  with  illustrations  which  they  will 
appreciate.  (Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company. 
$1.50. ) - In  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  min¬ 

istry  to  the  First  Church  at  Fairhaven,  Conn., 
the  Rev.  Burdett  Hart  D.  D.  dedicates  to  the 
church  where  he  was  ordained  more  than  fifty- 
three  years  ago, 'a  volume  of  his  sermons.  The 
Crown  Lost  and  Restored.  They  are  the  ripe 
fruit  of  a  life-time  in  the  ministry,  wise  and 
gentle  in  turn,  rich  in  Christian  experience 
and  yet  uncompromising  in  the  assertion  of  the 
faith  as  understood  by  the  preacher.  The  ser¬ 
mons  are  characterized  by  an  uncommon  spirit¬ 
uality,  as  for  example,  those  on  The  Present 
Blessedness  of  Christians,  and  The  Desire 
to  See  Jesus.  The  sermon  on  Light  at 
Evening,  forms  a  beautiful  close  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  as  it  does  also  to  a  long  and  fruitful  min¬ 
istry.  (The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston  and  Chicago. 
$1.25.) 

A  new  charm  and  new  value  are  given  to 
Gertrude  Lefferts  Vanderbilt’s  revision  of  The 
Social  History  of  FJathush  and  Manners  and  Cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Dutch  Settlers  in  Kings  County,  by  the 
chapters  added  to  it.  The  book  now  presents 
not  only  charming  pictures  of  the  old  Dutch 
life,  homes,  furniture,  customs  and  manners, 
but  under  its  guidance  the  reader  can  follow 
the  change  from  Dutch  to  English  both  in 
language  and  customs.  (D.  Appleton  and  Com¬ 
pany.  ) 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  has  just  issued  a  summary  pres¬ 
entation  of  The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United 
States,  Political  ami  Commercial.  It  presents  the 
subject  in  the  delightful  confusion  and  con¬ 
tradiction  of  the  reality  and  is  all  the  more 
valuable  and  stimulating  for  doing  so.  It  pre¬ 
sents  both  sides  and  with  the  greatest  ability. 
No  one  is  checked  in  his  facts  or  his  argu¬ 
ments.  The  whole  case  is  before  the  reader 
and  he  must  decide.  (Philadelphia.  $1.50.) 

One  of  the  neatest  and  best  publications 
called  out  by  the  aroused  national  feeling  of 
the  times  is  Patriotic  Xuggets,  a  series  of  brief 
extracts  from  Franklin,  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Lincoln  and  Beecher,  gathered  by  John  R. 
Howard.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
relationship  of  great  thoughts  that  these 
separate  gems  do  not  seem  disconnected.  Each 
one  supplies  an  atmosphere  in  which  they  all 
shine  together.  (Fords,  Howard  and  Hulbert. 
40  cents. ) 

Mr.  Einahan  Cornwallis  published  his  Song 
of  America  and  Columbus,  in  1892,  as  a  Centen¬ 
nial  Ode.  It  was  the  most  ambitious  attempt 
at  patriotic  verse  since  Barlow’s  “Columbia,” 
and  very  much  on  a  par  with  those  famous 
heroics  as  to  poetic  merit,  though  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  length  Mr.  Cornwallis  describes  his  six 
thousand  rhymed  pentameters  with  amusingly 
frank  humor  as  ‘  ‘  elephantine.  ’  ’  The  poetry 
flows  easily  and  is  as  pleasant  reading  as  such 
a  monumental  incorporation  of  the  history  of 
Columbus  and  his  discovery  could  be.  The 
poem  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  public  for 
seven  years.  We  need  only  add  that  in  the 
new  edition  which  is  just  published  it  is  com¬ 
bined  with  another,  which  is  intended  to 
present  a  poetic  version  of  the  war  for  the 
Union,  in  about  two  thousand  lines.  It  is  an 
astonishing  performance  in  which  the  learned 
accuracy  of  the  statician  and  historian  move 
hand  in  hand  with  the  imagination  and  passion 
of  the  artist.  Its  swinging  metres  raise  the 
narrative  far  above  prose  and  transform  the 
history  into  drama.  The  title  of  the  new 
volume  is  The  War  for  the  Union,  or  The  Duel 
between  Xorth  and  South.  Prefaced  by  The  Song 
of  America  and  Columbus,  or  The  Story  of  the 


Xew  World,  by  Einaham  Cornwallis,  author 
of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  Pern,  Howard 
Plunkett,  etc.  (The  Wall  Street  Daily  In¬ 
vestigator.  $1.50.) 

There  is  in  this  country  a  limited  but  very 
choice  company  of  readers  who  will  seize  with 
avidity  on  the  beantiful  volume  published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers,  Lady  Louise  Stuart: 
Selections  from  her  Manuscripts,  edited  by  the 
Hon.  James  Howe.  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  was 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  the 
high-prerogative  minister  of  George  III.,  the 
target  of  the  liberal  oratory  and  of  “Junius.” 
She  was  born  in  1757,  and  died  unmarried  in 
1851.  Her  life  had  been  retired  and  having  no 
interest  in  London  society  which  was  ever  open 
to  her,  she  made  a  home  for  herself  in 
Gloucester  Place,  where  she  became  the  centre 
of  a  select  circle  and  occupied  her  leisure 
among  other  ways  in  literary  work,  the  secret 
of  which  she  mostly  kept  to  herself.  Much 
of  this  work  was  destroyed  by  her  own  hand 
shortly  before  her  death.  Some  of  it  has  been 
printed  with  more  or  less  privacy.  The  memoir 
which  comes  first  in  this  volume  is  an  account 
of  John,  Duke  of  Argyle  and  his  family,  a 
very  singular,  but  not  highly  important  his¬ 
tory,  which  threads  the  mazes  of  high-born 
gossip,  intrigue  and  scandal,  but  is  written  in 
charming  style,  piquant  and  spicy.  John  of 
Argyle  was  a  man  of  brilliant  abilities  and 
lofty  mind  who  found  happiness  with  good, 
plain  Jennie  Warbnrton,  a  queen’s  maid  of 
honor,  “chiefly  noted  for  her  lack  of  beauty.” 
The  fourth  chapter  tells  the  story  of  Lady 
Mary  Coke  and  her  unhappy  marriage  with 
Lord  Leicester.  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  was  a 
correspondent  of  Sir  W'alter  and  one  of  the 
earliest  respositories  of  the  secret  of  “Wav- 
erley.  ”  The  volume  contains  her  correspond¬ 
ence  with  him,  with  Lady  Montague  and  Lady 
Lockhart.  The  memoirs  are  written  in  roman¬ 
tic  style  and  sparkle  with  humor. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

In  the  September  number  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  outdoes  itself  in  variety,  richness,  and 
practical  usefulness.  It  is  to  publish  a  new 
series  by  Franklyn  Fyler  on  “The  Theatre  and 
Its  People.”  (The  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
cany,  Philadelphia. ) 

The  Macmillan  list  of  new  books  is  much  too 
full  for  reproduction  here.  It  includes  a  new 
Life  of  Cardinal  Newman  as  an  Anglican 
and  Catholic,  by  Edmund  Sheridan  Purcell; 
Sir  J.  Everett  Millais,  by  J.  Lys  Baldey; 
The  Welsh  People:  Their  Origin,  Language, 
and  History,  by  John  Rhys,  and  the  Destruc¬ 
tion  of  Ancient  Rome :  A  Sketch  of  the  History 
of  the  Monuments,  by  Rodolfo  Lanciani. 

Musical  people  will  find  much  to  interest 
them  in  The  Natural  History  of  the  Bow 
(Henry  Troad,  New  York),  a  pamphlet  of 
ninety  pages  by  Henry  Balfour,  curator  of  the 
Pitt-Rivers  Museum,  at  Oxford.  Interesting 
as  the  brochure  is  there  is  more  behind  it  in 
the  promise  of  a  new  work  which  will  trace 
the  development  of  most  of  our  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  from  the  primitive  bow. 

Naval  heroes  abound  in  the  new  books  this 
autumn.  Among  others.  Admiral  Beresford’s 
Life  of  Xelson  is  to  be  brought  out  by  the  New 
Amsterdam  Company  with  448  illustrations. 
In  October  Macmillan  will  publish  Drake  and 
his  Yeomen,  by  James  Barnes,  who  vouches 
for  his  story  as  “a  true  accounting  of  the 
character  and  adventures  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 
as  told  by  Sir  Matthew  Maunsell,  his  friend 
and  follower.  ’  ’ 

The  publication  of  Edward  Rowland  Sill’s 
poems  in  three  small  volumes  has  awakened  so 
much  interest  in  this  little  known  and  early 
lost  American  author,  as  to  have  encouraged 
the  publishers,  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com¬ 
pany,  to  bring  out  a  volume  of  his  prose  mainly 
from  the  Atlantic.  The  same  house  will  issue 
a  collection  of  poems.  Beyond  the  Hills  of 
Dream,  by  W.  Wilfred  Campbell,  a  Canadian 
poet,  who  has  won  an  enviable  recognition 
among  his  own  people,  and  whose  distinct 
merits  of  imagination  and  lyrical  expression 
will  find  him  a  welcome  here. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S  PRESBYTERIAN  IN- 
STITUTIONS. 

R  M.  Paterson  D.D. 

In  an  article  on  the  Presbyterian  Institntions 
of  Philadelphia  mast  first  of  all  be  noticed  the 
WiTHKKspooN  Building,  erected  by  the  Board 
of  Publication  and  Sunday-school  Work. 

This  is  a  “sky  scraper,’’  extending  from 
Walnut  street  along  Juniper  to  Sansom.  It 
has  eleven  stories  above  ground,  with  base¬ 
ment  and  sub-basement  below.  The  Board  uses 
the  basement  for  storage  and  packing;  the  sub¬ 
basement  contains  the  apparatus  for  the  heat¬ 
ing,  electric  lighting,  water  supply,  elevator 


From  the  various  occupants  of  the  building, 
Thk  Historical  Society  must  be  singled  out 
for  special  mention.  Samuel  Agnew,  a  ruling 
elder  in  the  Second  Church,  was  the  father 
of  this  society.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  the 
gathering  of  everything  that  bore  on  the 
history  of  Presbyterianism,  and  gave  liberally 
of  his  time,  labor  and  money,  until  1880  when 
he  died.  Prompted  by  him  the  society  was 
formed  in  1852,  and  incorporated  in  1857  “to 
collect  and  preserve  the  materials,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America;’’  and  also  to  form  a  library  contain¬ 
ing  publications  and  manuscripts.  The  organ- 
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machinery,  of  the  whole  building.  The  store  ization  in  1852  was  effected  in  Charleston, 
of  the  Board  and  a  large  rented  store  are  in  S.  C.,  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
the  front  of  the  first  floor,  and  the  offices  of  Old  School  General  Assembly ;  but  in  1854  all 
the  Business  Department  occupy  the  rear  half  Presbyterian  bodies  were  admitted  to  a  partici- 
of  that  floor.  A  large  auditorium,  with  a  pation  in  the  management.  In  1856,  it  pub- 
gallery,  for  lectures,  concerts, 
etc.,  occupies  the  second  and 
third  floors  of  the  Walnut  street 
front;  a  smaller  auditorium,  for 
prayer.  Presbytery  and  minister¬ 
ial,  meetings,  is  on  the  Sansom 
street  front  of  the  second  floor ; 
with  the  offices  of  the  Women’s 
Home  Missionary  Society,  the 
Philadelphia  Presbytery’s 
Church  Extension  Committee, 
the  Evangelistic  Committee, 
and  eleven  offices  for  rent  on  the 
third  floor,  between  the  auditor¬ 
iums.  On  the  fourth  floor,  are 
the  meeting-rooms  of  the  Board 
and  its  committees,  the  offices 
of  the  Secretary,  of  the  Editor¬ 
ial  Superintendent  and  of  the 
Sunday-school  Superintendent, 
and  the  Mailing  Department. 

The  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Assembly’s  Boards 
of  Education  and  Ministerial 
Relief,  the  W’omen’s  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  and  the 
Presbyterian  Historical  Society, 
occupy  the  fifth  floor.  On  the 
floors  above  are  170  offices  for 
renting,  and  on  the  eleventh 
floor,  reception  and  dining¬ 
rooms  with  all  their  adjuncts, 
capable  of  accommodating  420 
persons  at  dinner. 

These  statements  suggest  )he 
extent  to  which  our  Church 
interests,  local  and  general,  are  concen 
trated  in  this  building ;  and  what  i 
centre  of  religious,  denominational  and  soc 
ial  influencea  building  of  this  sort  may  be. 


phlets,  papers,  sermons,  portraits,  photographs, 
engravings,  mementoes,  cariosities,  official 
minutes  of  judicatories,  other  manuscripts 
bearing  on  our  Church  history.  For  many 
years  the  society  slowly  gathered  a  fund  for 
a  fire  proof  building  and  for  endowment,  while 
its  valuable  collection  was  in  Mr.  Agnew’s 
house  and  other  places  of  storage,  and  then  in 
a  room  of  the  Board  of  Publication.  In  1879 
it  secured  a  large  bouse  at  1229  Race  street, 
where  it  remained  until  it  removed  to  the 
commodious  and  fire  proof  quarters  in  the 
Witherspoon.  Here  its  invaluable  library  and 
museum  have  been  assorted  and  attractively 
arranged,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has 
entered  upon  a  new  era  of  progress. 

Philadelphia  has  a  large  number  of  hospitals 
and  the  Prksbyt?;rian  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  them  all.  Originated  in  1871  by  an  offer 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  D.  Saunders  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Alliance  (a  reunion  city  organization 
that  has  gone  out  of  existence),  to  convey  his 
valuable  school  property  to  it  for  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  an  hospital ;  and  receiving  a  powerful 
impulse  from  the  endowment  gift  of  $300,000 
by  John  A.  Brown  Esq., it  has  gone  on  adding 
building  to  building,  ward  to  ward,  free  bed 
to  free  bed  these  now  numbering  sixty- 
four),  and  endowment  to  endowment,  until  it 
now  represents  in  property  more  than  $800,- 
000,  and  in  endowments  more  than  $1,250,000. 
Its  buildings]  cover  nearly  three  acres  in  West 
Philadelphia,  and  it  has  fifty-three  acres 
out  of  town  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
about  sixteen  miles  from  the  Broad  street 
station. 

During  the  twenty-eight  years  that  it  has 
been  in  existence,  some  twenty  thousand 
patients  have  been  treated  in  the  wards  and 
private  rooms  at  a  cost  of  about  $900,000.  ^The 
number  treated  in  the  wards  last  year  was 
1,895;  in  the  Out  Patient  Department,  6,208. 
There  were  23, 231  visits  to  the  hospital  and  the 
receipts  were  $134,775. 

With  itsjpresent  buildings,  appliances^  and 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  HOME  FOR  WIDOWS  AND  SINGLE  WOMEN. 

lished  Webster’s  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America.  It  has  appealed  for, 
and  ha  been  constantly  receiving,  histories 
of  churches  and  Presbyteries,  books,  pam- 


Courtesy  of  Allen  Lane  A  Scott.  Philadelphia 

service  the  hospital  could  profitably  use  annu¬ 
ally  $25,000  more  than  it  receives.  The  medi¬ 
cal  and  surgical  staff  numbers  nearly  fifty. 
The  patients  are  of  all  creeds  and  no  ereed. 
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Last  year  one-third  (573)  were  Presbyterians, 
and  there  were  465  Roman  Catholics. 

Outside  of  the  city  are  the  Richardson  Home 
for  Convalescents  at  Devon,  the  Eliza  Cathcart 
Home,  and  the  Hutchinson  Ward,  together 
with  a  chapel  for  the  nse  of  patients;  all 
adjuncts  of  the  hospital.  There  are  also  con¬ 
nected  with  it  a  Training  School  and  a  Home 
for  Nurses. 

The  hospital  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  min¬ 


In  this  the  older  girls  live,  and  in  the  last  two 
years  of  their  stay  are  given  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  housework  and  sewing.  The 
girls  are  kept  until  they  are  eighteen  years 
of  age,  the  boys  until  twelve  or  fourteen, 
when  they  are  placed  in  good  homes.  During 
the  last  year  over  one  hundred  children  were 
in  the  institution,  and  including  the  balance 
from  1897,  the  receipts  were  $13,355.  Con¬ 
nected  with  the  Orphanage  is  a  Sea  Side  Home 


tic  and  liberal  workers  in  the  Lord’s  vine¬ 
yard,  giving  their  time  and  money  to  help 
his  poor  and  suffering  ones.  And  the  Presby¬ 
terianism  of  Philadelphia  is  blessed  itself 
while  blessing  others,  in  having  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  number  who  are  carrying  on  the  same 
work.  Whatever  temporary  checks  the  church 
has  recently  met  in  other  departments,  none 
have  been  felt  in  this  work.  Here  Conservatives 
and  Liberals  harmonize :  they  ‘  ‘  are  one.  ’  ’ 
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isters,  elders  and  other  lay  Presbyterians,  and 
there  is  a  Ladies’  Aid  Organization  that  raises 
a  large  amount  of  money  and  supplies. 

The  Presbyterian  Home  for  Widows  and 
Single  Women  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
at  Fifty-eighth  street  and  Greenway  avenue 
was  established  in  1871  and  the  house,  which 
accommodates  seventy- five  persons  was  finished 
and  opened  for  inspection  October  29,  1874. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  residents  of 
Pennsylvania  and  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  some  one  of  its  branches  for  at  lea«t 
three  years  preceding.  The  admission  fee 
ranges  from  $200  to  $350,  according  to  age. 
At  the  time  of  the  last  annual  report  there  were 
136  inmates — 19  having  been  admitted  during 
the  year  and  12  having  died,  one  at  the 
advanced  age  of  one  hundred  years  and  five 
months.  The  Treasurer’s  receipts  last  year 
were  $70,731.19.  A  Young  Ladies’  Auxiliary 
assists  in  the  work. 

The  inspirers  of  this  institution  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Field,  and  their  aunt,  Mrs. 
.Ann  Gray  Thomas.  Mrs.  Thomas  gave  a  tract 
of  land  over  five  acres  in  extent,  on  condition 
that  $20,000  should  be  raised  for  a  building 
by  September  1,  1872.  She  followed  her  gift 
of  laud  by  donations  of  money  and  building 
stone,  and  a  legacy  of  nine  additional  acres 
of  land.  The  building  has  been  enlarged  and 
improved  since. 

The  Presbyterian  Orphanage  in  the*'state 
of  Pennsylvania  chartered  December  12,  1877, 
was  first  opened  in  a  private  house,  1319  South 
Broad  street,  April  18,  1878,  and  also  received 
its  first  great  impulse  from  Mrs.  Thomas,  who 
gave  nine  acres  of  land  at  Kingsessing  avenue 
and  Fifty-eighth  street,  adjoining  the  Home 
for  Widows  and  Single  Women,  and  four  cot¬ 
tages  were  erected  in  1882.  Each  one  accom¬ 
modates  twenty  children,  and  is  presided  over 
by  a  Home  mother.  There  is  also  a  central 
or  Administration  Building,  containing  a 
chapel,  school  room,  sewing-room,  etc.,  where 
three  teachers  are  employed.  Mr.  John  Wana- 
maker  has  built  a  cottage  in  memory  of  his 
mother,  which  is  called  “The  Mother  House.’’ 


at  Cape  May  Point,  used  during  the  summer. 
Its  receipts  were  about  $3,000  last  year. 

The  Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged  Couples 
AND  Aged  Men,  incorporated  in  1885,  at  first 
occupied  a  small  dwelling  at  Sixty-fifth  and 
Vine  streets;  but  in  1892,  four  acres  were  pur¬ 
chased  at  Bala,  at  the  western  border  of  Fair- 
mount  Park,  and  a  beautiful  house  was  built  at 
a  cost  of  seventy-two  thousand  dollars.  Appli¬ 
cants  for  admission  must  be  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  be  at  least  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  unable  to  support  themselves, 
with  no  children  able  to  support  them.  They 
must  also  have  been  residents  of  Pennsylvania 
for  at  least  two’years  previous  to  application ; 
and  pay  an  admission  fee  of  $500  for  couples 
and  $300  for  aged  men.  There  were  sixty-one 
inmates  last  year, 'and  the  receipts  were  $8,482 


CNE  JOURNEY  TO  BRAZIL. 

Alice  R.  Humphrey. 

TWO  WEKeS  IN  THE  TROPIC.S. 

What  will  you  do  with  yourself  during  the 
two  six-day  stretches  from  Lisbon  to  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  from  St. 
Vincent  to  Pernambuco? 

You  find  yourself  an  old  resident  of  the  ship 
now,  and  mean  to  gain  some  sense  of  the  real 
life  of  the  people  about  you.  The  passengers 
are  clannish  at  table  and  on  deck.  The  English 
and  Americans  fall  together  in  groups  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  taste  or  experience.  The  Portu¬ 
guese,  Brazilian]  and  Argentine  elements  do 
the  same.  If  yon  speak  French  yon  can  con¬ 
verse  with  any  of  the  three  latter,  for  they 
are  not  confined  to  their  mother  tongues.  “You 
Americans  speak  so  few  languages,  ’  ’  said  one 
to  me  with  polite  derogation. 

Yon  soon  settle  into  a  routine.  Early  salt 
bath  to  which  your  steward  calls  yon  on 
schedule  time,  a  cup  of  black  coffee,  breakfast 
at  nine.  Perhaps  yon  have  already  been  on 
deck  and  greeted  your  fellow-passengers,  as 
they  all  do,  “have  yon  slept  well?’’  After 
breakfast  a  “constitutional’’  on  deck,  pausing 
now  and  then  at  the  end  railing  to  look  down 
a  few  feet  upon  the  five  hundred  steerage 
passengers,  the  common  details  of  whose  lives 
are  very  public.  They  are  nearly  all  bare¬ 
footed,  fearfully  dirty,  and  yon  gratefully 
watch  the  ship’s  doctor  going  among  them 
with  energetic  disinfectants,  and  take  perhaps 
your  first  lesson  in  seeing  English  officers 
control  the  ignorant  and  unclean  Latin.  Your 
admiration  rises ;  for  their  discipline  is  perfect 
even  of  this  temporary  charge.  Your  ship  is 
carrying  a  thousand  souls  Among  those  poor 
steerage  people  there  are  nearly  always  deaths 
at  sea,  but  all  is  managed  with  quietness  and 
consideration  and  you  probably  will  not  know 
when  the  sorrowful  burials  take  place. 

But  yon  have  had  your  walk,  or  your  ener¬ 
getic  game  of  ring-toss  or  shuffle-board,  and 
sit  down  to  rest  and  read,  when  up  comes  a 
charming  young  English  passenger  and  says. 


for  current  ex¬ 
penses,  and  $7,968 
for  the  Building 
Fund.  A  very  ef¬ 
ficient  and  help¬ 
ful  Young  Ladies’ 

Auxiliary  is  con¬ 
nected  with  this 
institution. 

The  managers 
and  ofBcers  of 
these  institutions 
are  fine  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the 
working  Presby 
terian  element  of 
Philadelphia.  The 
Boards  are  all 
large,  some  hav¬ 
ing  as  many  as 
seventy  members, 
the  policy  being 
to  draw  them 
from  as  many  of 
the  churches  as 
possible,  and  to 

have  them  act)  as  [collectors  in  their  churches,  “May  I  include  you  in  our  sweepstakes  for  the 
so  widening  the  interest  in  the  work.  There  ladies?’’  aud  you  may  bo  as  ignorant  as^I’and 
are  saintly  names  among  them;  sympathe-  answer  “Yes, ’’ in  response.  “Two  shillings. 
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please;’’  and  your  best  friend  ill  explain  to  and  yon  are  anxious  about  the  baby  of  the 
you  that  you  have  been  betting  on  the  ship’s  fascinating  English  wife  of  the  Argentine 
run  for  the  day.  If  yon  say  no,  you  will  prob-  ranchman  who  lives  in  such  dignity  in  their 
«bly  be  the  only  woman  on  the  ship,  rich  or  little  colony  on  the  pampa.  The  baby  feels 
poor,  who  hns  no  chance  to  win,  and  yon  must  the  rapid  change  to  summer  heat,  and  you 
be  as  gracious  and  clever  as  you  know  how  to  advise  the  mother  to  fill  her  rubber  (hot) 
make  up  for  your  incomprehensible  Puritan-  water-bag  with  ice  water  and  slip  it  under 
ism.  At  12.30  P.  M.  the  ship’s  run  is  posted,  baby’s  little  pillow,  and  she  thinks  it  might  be 
and  by  the  time  that  excitement  is  over  you  well  and  says  she  has  always  "heard  the  Amer- 
go  to  luncheon.  At  4  o’clock  comes  the  cozy  leans  were  keen  after  ice.’’ 


cup  of  tea. 


Ton  will  be  glad  to  see  land  for  a  few  hours. 


When  you  left  England  your  7  o’clock  dinner  though  it  is  a  dreary,  treeless  spot,  picturesque 
not  only  began,  but  ended  in  broad  daylight.  St.  Vincent.  Thirty-five  English  telegraph 
As  you  near  the  equator  the  days  shorten  rap-  operators  form  the  nucleus  of  the  town  and 
idly  until  at  6  o'clock  yon  see  the  sun  at  the  are  there  to  repeat  cablegrams  from  the  sys- 

_ _  terns  of  wires  which 

centre  there  in  mid¬ 
ocean.  At  a  centre 
of  information,  yet 
what  fearful  isola¬ 
tion.  Occasional 
steamers  stop  for 
coal  as  yours  does. 

The  second  Sun¬ 
day  at  sea  is  one 
to  be  remembered. 
Spent  in  mid  ocean, 
in  the  tropics.  In 
the  companionway 
is  posted  a  notice  of 
service  in  the  great 
dining-  saloon  at 
10. 30  A.  M.  At  ten 
you  are  sitting  on 
deck,  in  a  fresh 

THB  TELEGRAPH  STATION  AT  ST.  VINCENT.  i.-,.  j  i 

white  dress,  wait- 

horizon, 'take  out  your  watch,  in  three  minutes  ing.  Soon  after  the  crew  begins  to  gather, 
yon  are  in  darkness  without  twilight.  A  week  stewards,  cooks,  quartermasters,  everyone 
later  when  yon  land  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  sun  who  can  be  spared  from  duty.  They  come 
will  set  at  5. 15  P.  M.  You  change  temperature  as  in  neat  uniform,  white  trousers,  navy  blue 
well  as  the  length  of  your  days.  Leaving  jackets  and  caps  with  the  Royal  Mail  device 
England  with  cool  weather  and  thick  clothing,  embroidered  in  color.  The  line  of  men,  over  a 
you  graduate  yourself  into  the  lightest  of  rai-  hundred,  stretches  the  length  of  the  deck.  The 


ment  soon  after  leaving  Lisbon. 


captain  and  purser,  followed  by  all  the  officers 


^  One  could  easily  imagine  one’s  self  a  guest  walk  the  length  of  the  line  for  roll-call  and 
at  a  summer  house  party — the  decks  some  great  review.  The  officers  lead  the  way  to  the 
verandas  overlooking  an  illimitable  lawn  of  dining-room  followed  by  the  crew,  then  by  the 
the  bluest  blue,  so  quiet  is  the  water.  For  passengers.  The  stately  service  of  the  Church 
dinner  the  gentlemen  wear  their  dinner  coats,  of  England  is  read  by  the  captain;  the  psalms 
the  ladies  make  careful  toilets,  and  English-  are  all  sung,  led  by  an  accomplished  English 
men  who  have  lived  in  India  wear  dress  suits  lady  at  the  organ.  How  many  fine  voices  there 
of  white  linen  with  short  jackets  and  broad 
sashes  of  rich  silk. 

At  least  four  days  before  the  equator  is 
reached  the  young  people,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  officers,  make  out  a  two  days’  program 
of  athletic  sports.  Every  firstclass  passenger 
is  asked  to  enter  his  name  for  one  or  more  of 
the  contests,  and  nearly  all  are  obliging  enough 
to  do  so.  Then  comes  the  fun  of  appointing 
judges  and  committees;  the  ladies  search  their 
trunks  for  ribbons  for  badges,  and  trinkets  for 
prizes  are  selected.  Then  the  two  days  of 
"sports."  The  veterans’ race  in  which  old 
men  run  who  haven’t  done  it  for  years,  and 
young  men’s  and  young  women’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  three  legged  races  and  "obstacle  races,’’ 

"potato  races"  and " thread-and-needle  races,” 
and  the  ship’s  company  is  going  from  side  to 

side  and  up  and  down  to  watch  it  all,  or  try  natural 

to  win,  or  compliment  the  winners.  Well!  are  among  thoseysailors!  It  is  an  impressive 
yon  will  have  your  exercise  and  many  a  good  service,  and  you  are  glad  that  it  is  required 
laugh,  and  in  the  evening  the  prizes  will  be  by  law,  and  that  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 


but  no  one  seemed  to  know  it  or  joined  in  the 
singing.  They  read  the  Scripture  and  exhorted, 
expressing  themselves  strongly  on  unrighteous¬ 
ness,  betting  and  the  use  of  tobacco,  while  the 
listeners  occasionally  took  their  cigarettes  out 
of  their  mouths  long  enough  to  smile  derisively. 
We  felt  pained  at  the  apparent  failure  and 
asked  the  captain  for  the  cause.  "Well,"  said 
he,  "these  men  are  in  the  world  but  not  of  it. 
They  have  shut  themselves  away  from  the 
passengers,  the  sports,  shown  no  friendliness 
to  the  sailors.  My  men  are  very  obliging  and 
often  sing  well  when  these  missionaries  come 
along,  but  this  sort  offends  them,  makes  them 
ugly.  ’’  We  saw  no  more  of  the  men  until  they 
landed  four  days  later. 

You  cannot  help  being  properly  excited  when 
you  anchor  off  your  first  Brazilian  city,  Per¬ 
nambuco.  It  lies  two  miles  away — a  low  line 
of  light-colored  buildings  with  palm  trees  in¬ 
terspersed.  Between  you  and  it  is  the  strange 
wall,  the  natural  breakwater,  which  looks  as 
if  some  human  engineer  had  planned  it  there ; 
narrow,  level,  twelve  feet  above  high  water, 
with  the  surf  broken  into  white  foam  against 
its  side.  This  reef  follows  the  coast  for  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  miles,  but  not  always  above  the 
water  line.  Opposite  your  anchorage  is  the 
break  in  the  wall  which  would  let  a  lighter 
vessel  than  yours  over  the  reef ;  and  in  the 
quiet  harbor  lie  the  smallish  craft  from  every¬ 
where.  At  the  end  of  the  reef  near  yon  is  an 
old  bit  of  a  Dutch  fort,  and  it  dawns  on  your 
mind  that  in  the  colonizing  times  between  1530 
and  1660  this  land  had  been  owned  by  Portu¬ 
guese,  Spaniards,  English,  Dutch  and  finally 
by  Portuguese  again. 

You  may  feel  very  superior  in  some  ways  to 
what  you  see  when  you  go  ashore,  but  not  in 
the  antiquity  of  your  country  nor  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  your  coffee.  The  truth  is  you  are  in  a 
life  wholly  different  from  anything  yon  live  in 
at  home.  Yon  look  down  the  narrow  streets  at 
buildings  which  remind  yon  of  the  different 
colonists  who  built  there.  Close  by  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  building,  the  outside  walls  of  which  are 
faced  in  pattern  with  glazed  tiles  in  green'^and 
yellow  like  your  neighbor’s  new  mantel-piece. 
Next  is  a  stucco  building,  tinted  to  imitate 
pink  marble,  with  sky-blue  trimmings.  It 
makes  you  laugh,  it’s  all  so  gay,  but  it  seems 


distributed  in  the  music-room. 

After  dinner  you  will  watch  the  phosphores- 


men  join  in  it. 

After  this  luncheon,  and  a  deck  unusually  full 


cent  water  gleaming  at  the  stern,  take  more  of  novel  readers,  for  some  of  the  gentlemen  do 
walks  with  the  promenaders  around  the  decks,  not  play  "poker”  in  the  smoking-room  Snn- 
aud  repair  to  the  music  room  where  your  days. 

talented  fellow  passengers  are  sure  to  furnish  I  remember  we  saw  during  that  Sunday  after- 
a  concert,  including  everything  from  the  noon  two  men  whom  we  had  not  seen  before. 


classics  to  Irish  ballads  and  college  songs. 
Even  a  prestidigitator  may  give  you  a  per- 


They  were  reading  Bibles.  A  notioe  of  a 
Gospel  service  at  8  P.M.  by  the  forward  hatch 


formance  some  night.  Oh  I  you  are  all  great  was  posted.  We  went ;  so  did  all  the  passen- 
friends  now.  The  Portuguese  Countess  and  gers.  The  two  now  men  were  the  evangelists, 
yon  have  been  having  an hour’s'womanly  visit;  They  gave  [out  a  Gospel  hymn  and  started  it. 


pleasant  after  all  that  any  people  [should  want 
their  very  houses  and  stores  and  town  halls  to 
look  so  cheerful.  You  are  not  quite  used  to 
seeing  fair  sized  children  in  the  street  without 
clothes  but^  they  are  black  mostly  who  avail 
themselves  of  such  liberty.  You  look  at  the 
street  cars,  which  your  English  companion 
callsl  a  "tram"  and  your  Brazilian  escort  a 
"bond,  "and  their  unsleek  little  mules  with 
their  long  fur  all  welted  where  they  have  been 
beaten,  suggest  room  for  a  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Yon  ride  over  the  long  iron  bridge  built  in 
Dom  Pedro's  time  to  the  suburb  where  fine 
residences  make  yon  realize  anew  how  the  peo- 
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pie  love  brightness — for  in  the  gardens  are  not 
only  brilliant  flowering  plants,  ^bnt  wire  frames 
among  the  shrubbery  holding  great  quick¬ 
silvered  balls,  and  yonr  confused  sense  is  of  a 
continuous  Christmas  tree  in  hot  weather  with 
no  gift  for  yon.  Indeed  you  feel  in  a  very 
foreign  land.  There  is  not  a  tree  or  plant  you 
have  seen  outside  of  greenhouses.  The  colors 
are  all  more  brilliant,  the^motions  more  slow, 
the  greetings  more  elaborate,  the  beggars  more 
loathsome,  the  whole  place  more  ancient  and 
semi-decayed  than  anything  you  know.  Every 
wall  is  thick  to  keep  out  the  heat,  every 
window  has  its  “Venetian,”  behind  which  you 
fancy  are  eyes. 

Six  strong  men  row  you  over  the  two  miles 
to  your  ship.  Outside  the  reef  it  is  rough 
enough  to  keep  yon  very  still  in  yonr  little 
boat  and  glad  to  exchange  it  for  a  steamer, 
and  yon  wonder  if  you  can  be  quick  enough  to 
catch  the  ladder  as  the  wave  lifts  yonr  boat  to 
meet  it.  It  has  seemed  to  you  the  last  few 
minutes  that  the  miracle  of  Peter  walking  on 
the  water  was  being  repeated  several  times 
about  you  on  that  rough  sea,  only  these  modern 
sea-walkers  have  a  mast  and  a  bench.  It  is 
really  the  fishermen’s  catamaran,  a  raft  con¬ 
stantly  washed  by  the  sea.  navigated  by  a  sail. 

The  ship  is  as  familiar  a  home  now  as  yon 
can  remember,  and  you  think  yon  know  every¬ 
thing  that  can  happen  to  you  there.  You  have 
loaded  and  unloaded  freight,  listened  to  the 
noise  of  the  ice-manufacturing,  the  dumping 
of  the  ashes  from  the  furnace-room  in  the  early 
morning,  and  the  daily  scrubbing  down  of  the 
decks  at  4  A.  M.  Yon  have  watched  the  crew 
go  through  the  fire  drill  and  the  drill  of  man¬ 
ning  the  life-boats.  You  know  Sunday  in  port 
and  Sunday  at  sea,  how  to  count  the  * '  bells,  ’  ’ 
and  change  yonr  watch  daily  to  the  new  time. 
But  while  yon  are  eating  the  first  half  of  your 
dinner  that  night  you  realize  that  yon  are  an 
object  of  interest  to  yonr  next  neighbor  at 
table,  a  hon  rirant  who  has  made  this  journey 
many  times  before.  Yon  cannot  think  what  is 
the  cause  of  his  suppressed  excitement.  Yon 
like  the  fresh  vegetables  that  have  come  aboard 
and  remember  yonr  childhood  when  you  look 
at  the  new  bouquets  which  decorate  the  tables 
— such  old-time  solid  pyramids  of  posies.  At 
length  dessert  is  reached.  The  steward  brings 
a  whole  pineapple,  lifts  its  cap  (the  entire  out¬ 
side),  reveals  the  juicy  inside  ctit  in  slices 
which  you  taste.  Now  you  know  what  your 
neighbor  wanted  to  see,  yonr  surprise  and 
delight  in  the  Pernambuco  *  ‘  pines,  ’  ’  the  abacaxi 
(aba-ca-sbee).  Make  the  most  of  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  this  ripe,  rich  flavored,  tender,  fibre¬ 
less  fruit  here,  for  yon  probably  won’t  find 
anything  else  that  tastes  so  good. 

The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement. 

[TKmenTBMT  house  chapter.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  JnuAN  Heath,  Chairman 

Miss  Annie  R.  Beals,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

Miss  Ccaba  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mater,  Snpt. 


SOME  SNAP  SHOTS. 

So  much  has  been  written  of  our  summer 
work  that  few  comments  are  needed  to  bring 
the  success  of  these  pictures  very  clearly  before 
our  readers. 

The  Marion  Cottage  Group  shows  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  the  Excelsior  girls  in  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  outing.  The  universal  decision 
is  that  those  two  weeks  were  “the  grandest” 
in  all  their  lives.  One  of  the  girls  had  never 
been  in  the  country  before  nor  had  any  sort  of 
a  vacation  for  four  years,  and  to  her  as  to 


them  all  the  life  in  that  pretty  cottage  in  the 
woods  was  a  revelation.  We  can  see  that  the 
sweet  womanly  influence  of  the  devoted  and 


IX  THE  GIRL'S  CLUB  ROOM 


charming  house-mother  has  made  an  uncon¬ 
scious  but  decided  impression  upon  their  young 
lives. 

The  Cosy  Corner  gives  a  suggestion  of  their 
pretty  club  rooms  which  have  had  such  an 
effect  upon  their  manners  that  Miss  Mayer  says 
they  do  not  scream  and  slam  doors  as  they 
used  to.  They  feel  a  necessity  of  living  up  to 
their  surroundings,  and  say  with  considerable 
pride  that  they  are  now  the  “refined  club.” 

“The  King’s  Garden”  pictures  certainly  tell 
their  own  story.  There  are  the  groups  of  happy 
children,  digging  in  the  sand,  swinging,  play¬ 
ing  games,  or  singing  and  telling  stories.  The 
“little  mothers”  with  their  heavy  babies  find 
ing  it  a  re§t  just  to  listen  and  look  on,  and  be 
out  of  their  stifling  rooms  and  the  noisy 
crowded  streets. 

Miss  Mayer  says  she  is  seldom  called  upon 
to  settle  difficulties  or  to  keep  order,  they  being 
too  contented  to  make  a  disturbance.  They 
watch  over  the  few  flowers  in  the  narrow  beds 
along  the  fence  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
are  ever  eager  for  the  bunches  of  flowers  that 
are  usually  distributed  in  the  afternoon. 


taken,  and  we  have  opened  with  a  full  school. 
Each  child  brings  a  penny  every  morning.  As 
one  little  girl  was  dropping  hers  in  the  bank 
she  sagely  remarked,  “The  pennies  they  get 
off  ns  buys  our  milk  and  bread,”  showing  that 
even  at]  that  early  age  she  had  a  realizing  sense 
of  the  need  of  money  to  provide  these  neces¬ 
saries  of  life. 

Some  from  the  more  prosperous  homes  bring 
little  lunches  of  their  own,  which  they  are 
always  ready  to  divide  with  those  who  haven’t 
any,  or  with  their  teachers.  One  little  fellow 
said  proudly  as  he  handed  out  a  piece  of  cake, 
“Miss  Townsend  gives  us  things  to  eat  and  we 
give  her  things  to  eat,  too.”  Having  never 
been  told  anything  that  was  untrue  in  the 
school,  they  were  very  much  grieved  not  to  see 
the  bird  which  the  photographer  had  told  them 
to  look  for  in  the  camera. 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  these  snap  shots  may 
interest  some  of  our  readers  to  come  down  to 
Henry  street  to  see  the  Settlement  House  and 
the  King’s  Garden  and  the  little  people  for 
themselves,  and  perhaps  to  help  ns  in  the  work. 


AROUND  THE  WELL  AT  MARIOS 

The  clubs  and  classes  will  soon  be  reopening 
and  we  need  many  helpers.  Who  wants  to  take 
charge  of  boys  clnbsV  Who  will  help  with*our 
girls?  Our  Sunday  School? 


AT  PLAY  IN  THE  KING'S  GARDEN 


Many  of  these  kindergarten  children  have  A  good  school  for  hots. 

passed  into  the  primary  classes  of  the  public  Those  of  our  readers  whose  sons  need  the 

schools,  but  their  places  were  immediately  discipline  of  a  naval  school,  would  do  well  to 
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write  to  the  Rev.^William' Hart  Dexter  Ph.D.,  agree  with  our  committee  of  award  that  it 
for  a  catalogue  of  the  New  York  Naval  Acad-  deserves  a  prize. 

emy,  at  Nyack-on-the-Hudson.  Dr.  Dexter’s  The  first  prize  for  September  is  the  view  of 


street,  will  resume  its  weekly  sessions  on 
Thursday,  October  5,  at  10.30.  A.  M.  Miss 
Kendall  of  National  Sabbath  Alliance  will  lead 
opening  meeting. 


SCOTSMAN  OF  IRISH  PARENTAGE. 

The  question  as  to  whether  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton,  yachtsman,  philanthropist,  merchant 


twenty  one  years’  experience  as  teacher,  pastor, 
and  director  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  work  have  admirably  fitted  him  to 
superintend  such  a  school.  His  assistants  are 
men  of  learning  as  well  as  experience  in  naval 
and  military  training.  The  school  is  well 
situated  in  a  park  of  eight  acres,  one  block 
from  the  river,  where  there  will  be  boat 
drills,  rowing,  sailing  and  swimming.  The 
buildings  are  furnished  with  all  the  modern 
improvements.  A  summer  cruise  on'the  school 
yacht  will  be  arranged  for  the  vacation  at  a 
cost  agreeable  to  those  who  wish  to  take  it. 


The  Camera  Club. 

Lucile  Wand. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Camera*  Club  editor 
on  her  well  earned  vacation  we  can  do  no  more 
than  announce  the  prizes.  The  first  prize  for 
August  was  lost  as  our  readers  will  remem¬ 
ber,  and  could  not  be  produced  in  that  number. 
It  is  a  very  spirited  and  well  executed  marine 
view,  by  Harry  Stratton  of  Tiffin,  O.,  who  ap¬ 
pears  wisely  to  have  chosen  thejsea-shore  for 


KESSENA  LAKE 

Kessena  Lake  by  Miss 
Abbie  E.  Lendmm  of 
Flushing,  L.  I. 

The  second  prize 
picture,  A  Connecticut 
Yankee,  by  H.  de  Puy 
of  Canaan,  Conn.,  was 
so  closely  followed  in 
point  of  merit  by  the 
same  artist’s  Camp 
Horse  Block,  that  we 
have  taken  pleasure  in 
letting  the  club  see 
that  picture,  too. 


and  seeker  after  the  American  yachting  cup, 
is  an  Irishman  or  a  Scotchman  is  creating  some 
discussion.  Sir  Thomas’s  parents  first  saw  the 
light  of  day  in  Clones,  not  far  from  the  Abbey 
of  Clones,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  Ireland 
— the  same^town  where 
Sir  John  Davis  mentions 
having,  in  1607,  lodged  a 
second  night.  Sir  Thom¬ 
as’s  parents  belonged  to 
a  respectable  Protestant 
farming  class  in  the 
county,  and  when  their 
son  started  business  in 
Glasgow  in  the  provision 
line,  they  always  made  it 
a  point  to  visit  Clones 
Market  to  buy  his  butter 
and  other  provisions.  In 
the  churchyard  of  Clones 
Sir  Thomas’s  grandfather 
is  buried,  and  the  one 
word  Lipton  is  cut  in 
the  stone  over  the  grave. 
Sir  Thomas  was  born  in 
Glasgow,  in  which  city 
he  started  his  business 
career,  and  though  the 
people  of  Clones  may 
differ  as  to  religion  and 
politics,  they  are  all  of 
one  accord  in  hoping  that  the  Shamrock  will 
show  a  clean  pair  of  marine  heels  to  the 
Columbia.  — Scottish  American. 


The  Ladies’  Christian 
Union  have  for  nearly 
forty  years  held  a  morn¬ 
ing  prayer-meeting  on 
Wednesdays  from  No¬ 
vember  to  May,  in  the  camp  horse  block 

parlors  of  the  Broadway 

Tabernacle  Church.  A  The  most  powerful  incentive  to  work  for 
branch  of  this,  which  God  is  the  consciousness  of  the  presence  of 
was  opened  nine  years  God.  No  man  who  realizes  that  the  hand  of 
his  holiday  sojourn.  We  are  happy  to  give  it  ago  in  the  Second  Collegiate  Church,  Lenox  the  Lord  is  with  him  can  allow  his  own  hands 
here,  and  feel  sure  that  all  club  members  will  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  to  hang  down.  —Selected. 
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The  College  Department. 

C.  W.  E.  Chapin. 

*Edv  aXTjdeia  vfid^ 
tkevOepi^aTj  ovtim; 
eXevdepoi  taeade. 

From  every  college  so  far  heard  from  comes 
the  assurance  of  advance.  Large  and  even 
largest  classes  are  answering  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  our  country.  The  thoughtful 
patriot  will  find  in  this  period  of  educational 
prosperity  greater  reason  for  rejoicing  than  in 
buoyant  prices  on  Wall  street  or  in  opening 
markets  abroad. 

In  many  institutions  new  administrations 
begin  with  the  incoming  century,  and  the  new 
Presidents  doubtless  recognize  all  there  is  of 
encouragement  in  the  revival  of  industry  and 
the  restoration  of  confidence  in  commercial  rela¬ 
tions.  The  efforts  now  being  made  for  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  endowments  will  be  realized  and  new 
halls  and  dormitories  will  adorn  many  a  col¬ 
lege  campus,  ere  the  year  is  over ;  but  best  of 
all  will  be  the  added  thousands  of  earnest 
students  who  will  seek  “  the  truth,  ”  and  who 
will  go  out,  God  grant,  to  give  to  him  and  to 
our  beloved  land  the  infinence  of  lives  which 
have  attained  the  promise:  If  the  Truth  gives 
you  freedom  you  will  be  verily  free. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMI>'ARIES. 

Princeton  Theolooical  Seminary. — At  the 
last  commencement  sixty-eight  young  men 
graduated  in  the  full,  regular  course.  All  but 
eight  of  these  were  college-bred.  Seven  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Princeton  and  other  theological  schools, 
already  bachelors  of  arts,  were  made  bachelors 
of  divinity  on  the  ground  of  advanced  work 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty  during 
a  year’s  residence  at  Princeton. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  interior  of 
the  chapel  has  been  beautified  at  the  instance 
and  expense  of  several  New  York  ladies. 
Brown  Hall,  the  dormitory  erected  about  thirty- 
five  years  ago  by  the  munificence  of  Mrs. 
Isabella  Brown  of  Baltimore,  has  been  renewed 
from  cellar  to  roof  by  the  liberality  of  a  rela¬ 
tive.  The  Stockton  mansion  and  grounds  on 
Mercer  street,  adjoining  the  campus,  have  been 
purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the  seminary. 
The  purpose  in  thus  extending  the  campus  is  to 
enlarge  the  athletic  field.  The  mansion  will 
probably  be  remodeled  as  a  refectory,  and  the 
building  occupied  at  present  by  the  refectory 
will  be  fitted  up  as  a  gymnasium. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  term  the  corps 
of  teachers  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  Mr. 
William  P.  Armstrong  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1897,  who  after  two  years  of  study 
abroad  returns  to  assume  the  duties  of  in¬ 
structor  in  the  New  Testament  department. 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary  enters 
upon  its  sixty- sixth  year,  September  29.  The 
opening  address  will  be  delivered  by  one  of 
the  English  delegates  to  the  International 
Council.  On  Monday  evening,  October  2,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Mackennal  of  Bowdon, 
England,  will  address  the  Congregational  Club 
in  the  chapel  on  the  Federation  of  Churches. 
The  faculty  remains  the  same  as  last  year, 
consisting  of  twelve  professors  and  several  in¬ 
structors,  tutors  and  lecturers.  The  institution 
was  never  better  equipped  for  thorough  going 
work.  Its  buildings  are  commodious,  its 
library  is  unrivaled,  and  its  environment  is 
stimulating.  The  opportunities  for  sociologi¬ 
cal  study  and  work  in  Hartford  are  excellent, 
and  the  close  affiliation  of  the  seminary  with 
the  city  churches  gives  the  students  the 
advantages  of  practical  experience  in  church 
and  Sunday  school  work.  Professor  Pattison 
of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary  will  lecture 
early  in  the  year  on  the  Relation  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  to  the  Sunday-school.  Dr.  A.  J.  Lyman 


of  Brooklyn  will  deliver  the  Carew  Lectures 
during  the  second  term.  In  October,  the  10th, 
11th  and  12th,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Stewart, 
Pmcipal  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  will  give 
three  lectures  on  the  Kantian  Trilogy — God, 
Freedom,  Immortality. 

The  graduating  class  numbered  sixteen,  two 
young  women  and  fourteen  young  men.  There 
were  enrolled  one  Fellow,  four  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  twenty-one  in  the  middle 
class,  twenty-six  in  the  junior  class  and  two 
special  students.  The  additions  to  the  student 
body  this  year  will  be  thirty.  None  but  college 
graduates  are  received. 

USIVERSITIES. 

Columbia  at  its  last  commencement  conferred 
degrees  as  follows :  Bachelor  of  Arts,  59 ; 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Barnard  College,  21;  Bachelor 
of  Laws,  92;  Doctor  of  Medicine,  140;  Engi¬ 
neer  of  Mines,  8 ;  Civil  Engineer,  14 ;  Electri¬ 
cal  Engineer,  25 ;  Metallurgical  Engineer,  1 ; 
Bachelor  of  Science,  20;  Master  of  Arts,  83; 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  34 ;  Honorary  degrees, 

5 ;  being  a  total  of  502. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  there  will  be 
a  substantial  increase  in  all  departments  for 
the  coming  year. 

New  York  University  has  been  active  during 
vacation  at  each  of  the  three  points  of  her 
“Triangle,”  Washington  Square,  East  Twenty- 
sixth  street  at  First  avenue,  and  University 
Heights.  These  three  offices  are  so  connected 
by  telephone  that  they  are  in  constant  touch. 
The  advantages  of  three  distinct  points  for 
work  in  the  Metropolis  are  found  far  to  out¬ 
weigh  what  might  have  been  the  advantages  of 
concentrating  all  the  schools  at  one  point.  At 
Washington  Square  a  large  sum  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  this  summer  in  fitting  up  the  Hall  of 
Pedagogy.  This  occupies  the  entire  area  of 
the  ninth  floor  of  the  new  building,  about 
180  feet  on  the  Square  by  100  feet  on  Waverley 
and  Washington  Places.  It  includes  a  fine 
library-room,  laboratories,  lecture,  study  and 
cloak-rooms.  The  university  has  not  yet  given 
this  hall  any  specific  name— postponing  this 
till  the  entire  fund  needed  is  raised — one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars.  The  new  Hall  is 
reached  by  express  elevators  at  the  Waverley 
Place  entrance. 

At  East  Twenty-sixth  street  and  First 
avenue,  the  medical  centre  of  the  university, 
the  corporation  owns  several  buildings;  but 
the  present  summer  it  has  extended  its  medical 
work  by  adding  to  the  university  the  two 
oldest  Veterinary  Colleges  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  henceforth  to  constitute  the 
Seventh  School  of  New  York  University  under 
the  name  of  The  New  York  American  Vet¬ 
erinary  College.  At  present  the  lectures  are 
to  be  at  the  Veterinary  Hospital,  Fifty-fourth 
street  west  of  Sixth  avenue. 

The  faculty  of  the  “University  and  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College”  have  this  year  for 
the  .first  time  maintained  a  summer  school  of 
medicine.  Very  successful  work  has  been  done 
in  it  by  several  of  the  younger  professors  and 
instructors. 

University  Heights  has  in  five  short  years 
made  itself  a  college  town.  It  entertained  the 
American  Philological  Association  in  July, 
providing  room  and  board  for  all  the  members. 
It  gave  fifty  of  the  guests  four  tally-ho  rides 
of  four  hours  through  the  great  parks  of  the 
North  Side,  visiting  many  historic  points. 

An  imposing  Fraternity  Hall  has  been  built 
this  summer  by  the  Psi  Upsilon  Society, 
one  block  north  of  the  campus,  and  plans  for 
a  hall  have  been  filed  by  the  Delta  Phi  Fra¬ 
ternity.  This  is  to  be  on  Sedgwick  avenue. 
The  college  grounds  have  been  transformed  by 
permanently  locating  Ohio  Field,  east  of  the 
gymnasium,  and  grading  the  grounds  in  front 
of  the  new  Library  Building  to  form  a  broad 


lawn  of  several  acres.  Prom  the  portico  of 
the  library  extends  a  walk  to  be  ^known  as 
the  mall,  over  one  thousand  feet  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  north  door  of  Gould  Hall.  Trees 
are  to  be  planted  on  either  side  of  the  mall, 
which  is  sixty  feet  wide.  In  this  final  shaping 
of  the  grounds  there  will  be  three  divisions— 
at  the  west  the  Fountain  Lawn  of  about  three 
acres,  then  the  West  Campus  of  about  twelve, 
and  the  East  Campus  of  about  eight  acres. 

The  gymnasium  has  been  raised  to  admit  of 
a  story  beneath,  adding  more  than  six  thousand 
square  feet  of  floor  room— a  fourth  of  this  is 
devoted  to  a  dining  hall  in  which  about  one 
hundred  students  may  dine  at  one  time.  Ample 
kitchen  and  store  room  is  provided. 

Charles  Butler  Hall  has  been  transformed 
from  a  dormitory  to  a  Hall  of  Physics,  to 
accommodate  the  enlarged  work  of  Professors 
Hering  and  Edmondson.  For  the  present  the 
top  floor  will  be  used  for  students’  rooms,  the 
other  three  floors  affording  ample  laboratory 
space.  The  crowning  ornament  of  University 
Heights,  the  library,  is  approaching  comple¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Louis  C.  Tiffany  is  giving  the  fin¬ 
ishing  touches  to  the  auditorium.  The  three- 
manual  organ  is  being  put  in  position  by  Messrs. 
Hook  and  Hastings  of  Boston.  Daily  prayers 
and  commencements  will  be  held  hereafter  in 
this  beautiful  room. 

Cornell  University  reached  in  1898-1899  its 
highest  point  in  the  matter  of  attendance, 
having  2,101  students  in  the  regular  courses,  or 
counting  short  course  agricultural  students  and 
students  in  the  summer  session,  2,543,  exclud¬ 
ing  all  duplicates.  The  numbers  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  were  1,835  regular  students  and 
2,120  total  studying  at  Cornell.  The  year’s 
growth  was  mainly  due  to  the  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  Medical  College,  which  was  opened  in  the 
fall  of  1898,  with  a  registration  of  378  students, 
of  whom  only  twenty-five  or  so  were  previously 
in  the  university.  The  New  York  State  Vet¬ 
erinary  College  at  Cornell  was  also  opened  for 
the  first  time  in  1898,  but  its  small  number  of 
regularly  enrolled  students  was  drawn  alto¬ 
gether  from  other  departments  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.  Owing  to  a  steady  raising  of  the  entrance 
requirements,  which  are  now  nearly  two  years 
heavier  for  nine-tenths  of  the  student  body 
than  in  1894,  the  university  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  at  a  standstill  during  the  last  five  years, 
so  far  as  attendance  goes,  though  manifesting  a 
slight  growth.  This  movement  was  completed 
in  September,  1898,  and  a  somewhat  larger  reg¬ 
istration  than  ever  before  is  to  be  expected  this 
fall. 

The  only  new  building  to  be  thrown  open 
this  fall  is  the  145,000  annex  to  the  Chemical 
laboratory,  which  doubles  its  resources  and 
will  entirely  house  the  departments  of  analyti¬ 
cal  and  physical  chemistry.  The  munificence 
of  Col.  Oliver  H.  Payne,  however,  is  erecting 
in  New  York  City  a  medical  college  building 
which  will  be  the  finest  in  America,  and  will 
cost  over  a  half  million,  exclusive  of  site. 

The  most  important  change  in  faculty  is  the 
appointment  of  E.  B.  McGilvary,  known  as  a 
successful  teacher  in  Princeton  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  as  a  missionary  to  Siam  and 
translator  into  the  Lao  tongue  of  several 
Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
lately  as  author  of  most  brilliant  papers  on  the 
Hegelian  philosophy,  to  the  Sage  Chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  made  vacant  a  year  ago  by 
Professor  James  Seth’s  acceptance  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  chair  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Two  new  assistant  professors  have 
been  appointed  in  the  English  department,  one 
in  the  College  of  Forestry,  one  in  histology 
and  embryology,  one  in  entomology.  Professor 
Willcox  spends  the  coming  year,  as  Chief 
Statistician  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  while  H.  H.  Powers  has  been  appointed 
to  carry  on  his  work  in  sociology  for  the  time. 
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The  growth  of  the  Cornell  University  library 
dming  1898-1899  was  normal,  12,465  volumes 
being  added,  of  which  8,300  were  gifts.  The 
library  has  grown  from  111,007  volumes  and 
26,000  pamphlets  in  1892,  the  year  of  President 
Schnrman’s  election  to  the  presidency,  to  225,- 
022  volumes  and  86,600  pamphlets  at  present. 
The  recorded  nse  of  the  library  has  increased 
140  per  cent,  in  this  time,  though  the  student 
body  has  increased  but  11  per  cent. 

Oberlin’s  new  President,  Dr.  John  Henry 
Barrows,  has  already  won  laurels  in  the  field 
to  which  he  has  been  called.  His  tact  and 
energy  are  bringing  both  students  and  gifts 
to  the  college.  The  sum  of  |50,000  has  been 
given  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new  Chemi¬ 
cal  laboratory,  and  two  gifts  of  |o0,000  each 
for  endowment  were  announced  at  the  last 
commencement. 

The  number  graduated  in  the  class  of  1899 
was  81 ;  in  college  department,  57  ;  in  theology, 
9;  in  music,  8;  in  physical  training,  7.  It 
is  estimated  that  150  students  will  enter  the 
various  departments  the  coming  year. 

Foot  ball  comes  in  for  its  share  of  attention. 
The  schedule  for  1899  has  been  arranged. 
Among  institutions  to  be  played  are  Perdue, 
University  of  Chicago,  Ohio  State  University, 
Western  Reserve,  Cornell,  and  the  Carlisle 
Indians. 

Nearly  the  same  institutions  were  played 
last  year  and  Oberlin’s  totals  for  eight  games 
was  142,  opponents  6,  the  only  team  winning 
from  them  being  Cornell.  In  the  base  ball 
games  of  1899,  which  were  played  from  April 
15  to  June  19,  Oberlin  won  twelve  out  of 
fourteen  games. 

Colgate  University,  beautifully  situated  in 
the  quiet  village  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  enters 
upon  the  present  academic  year  with  a  prosper¬ 
ity  answering  to  its  honorable  history  through 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Its 
new  President  was  inaugurated  at  the  close  of 
the  last  year  after  a  service  of  one  term  in  the 
active  duties  of  his  office.  The  faculties  of  the 
college  and  the  Theological  School  offer  every 
facility  to  the  student  that  accomplished  schol¬ 
arship  and  long  experience  can  give,  and  the 
fine  equipment  of  the  university  in  its  build¬ 
ings  and  grounds  is  exceptionally  attractive. 
Up  to  the  year  1891  the  endowment  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  had  gradually  grown  to  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars,  but  in  that  year  Mr. 
James  B.  Colgate,  the  well-known  banker  of 
Wall  street,  bestowed  upon  it  a  million  dollars, 
after  many  previous  gifts  both  in  money  and 
buildings.  At  this  time  and  in  recognition  of 
this  princely  gift  as  well  as  of  the  long  inter¬ 
est  and  many  benefactions  of  the  Colgate 
famil;,  the  name  of  the  college  was  changed 
from  Madison  University  to  Colgate  Univer¬ 
sity. 

The  university  has  the  advantage  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  preparatory  school,  the  Colgate  Acad¬ 
emy,  under  the  charge  of  Principal  Frank  L. 
Shepardson.  It  is  of  the  highest  grade  of 
preparatory  schools,  fitting  its  students  to 
enter  other  colleges  as  well  as  Colgate. 

Important  improvements  will  greet  the  re¬ 
turning  students  this  fall.  The  President’s 
house  is  in  process  of  erection,  a  splendid 
residence  to  cost  about  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Colgate.  The  college 
chapel,  heretofore  an  unattractive  room,  has 
been  decorated  and  altered,  and  will  now  be 
one  of  the  most  inviting  chapels  for  worship, 
finished  in  antique  oak  and  tastefully  adorned. 
The  athletic  grounds  both  for  the  college  and 
the  academy  have  been  reconstructed,  and  will 
afford  the  amplest  opportunity  for  physical 
culture  in  addition  to  the  facilities  given  in 
the  gymnasium,  which  is  fully  equipped  with 
approved  apparatus  and  baths,  the  latter  in- 
cluding[a  large  tank  for  swimming.  A  gift  by 


Mr.  T.  O.  Whitnall  of  Syracuse  has  rendered 
possible  the  construction  of  one  of  the  best 
athletic  tracks  in  the  country,  and  the  ground 
will  henceforth  be  known  as  the  Whitnall 
Athletic  Field. 

The  campus  has  been  somewhat  enlarged  by 
the  purchase  of  an  estate,  which  will  render 
the  future  approach  to  the  hillside  from  the 
town  more  beautiful.  Many  of  the  fraternity 
houses  are  situated  in  the  town  near  the  cam¬ 
pus,  and  the  fraternity  life  at  Colgate  is  un¬ 
usually  pleasant  and  useful.  The  expense  of 
an  education  at  Colgate  is  comparatively  small, 
the  college  having  peculiar  facilities  in  its 
situation  and  through  its  scholarships  for 
making  the  cost  of  tuition  and  of  living  as 
small  as  possible.  Three  courses  of  study  are 
offered,  and  a  judicious  system  of  electives 
after  the  sophomore  year,  permits  the  student 
to  devote  himself  to  special  work. 

Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  which  was 
the  original  foundation  of  the  present  uni¬ 
versity,  has  about  fifty  men  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  chiefly  of  the  Baptist  denomination, 
and  the  instruction  given  is  thoroughly  abreast 
with  the  best  scholarship  of  the  time,  pro¬ 
gressive  and  yet  holding  fast  to  the  great  veri¬ 
ties  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  faculty,  not 
only  by  its  work  in  the  school  itself,  but  by 
publications  of  great  value,  proves  the  worth 
of  the  school  to  the  world.  In  the  coming 
year  President  Merrill  will  give  instruction  in 
the  department  of  Pastoral  Theology,  and  in 
the  college  will  teach  the  freshman  class  in 
practical  ethics.  It  is  expected  that  the  open¬ 
ing  year  will  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  history 
of  the  university. 

Brown  University.— The  last  graduating 
class  numbered  141  men  and  34  women.  An 
entering  class  of  over  200  is  expected.  Within 
the  last  twelve  years  the  university  has  ex¬ 
panded  from  250  to  about  1,000,  and  from  a 
faculty  of  25  to  one  of  75.  President  Fannce 
and  his  faculty  are  now  engaged  in  raising 
an  endowment  fund  of  $2,000,000.  Of  this 
over  |600, 000  has  already  been  subscribed  con¬ 
ditionally.  ' 

The  inaugural  of  President  Faunce  will  take 
place  on  October  17,  at  which  time  addresses 
will  also  be  made  by  Presidents  Eliot  and 
Harper.  A  reception  will  be  given  in  the 
evening  by  the  associated  alumni. 

The  University  of  Rochester  will  give  its 
new  President,  Dr.  Rush  Rhees,  the  welcome 
of  an  unusually  large  class.  The  last  gradu¬ 
ating  class  numbered  thirty-one.  Five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Townsend,  of  the  class  of  1879,  to  endow  the 
Townsend  Scholarship  in  Political  Science  in 
memory  of  his  father,  the  late  John  Pomeroy 
Townsend  LL.  D.  by  whom  the  Scholarship 
was  founded  in  1876. 

The  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  the  state 
of  New  York  has  established  an  annual  prize 
of  fifty  dollars,  with  a  silver  medal,  to  be 
awarded  to  the  member  of  the  senior  class 
who  presents  the  best  essay  upon  an  assigned 
subject  connected  with  American  colonial  his¬ 
tory.  The  subject  prescribed  for  the  next  year 
is  The  Motive  of  Religion  in  the  Colonization 
of  the  United  States  and  its  Influence  on 
Colonial  Development. 

The  department  of  Biology  has  added  a  new 
instructor,  William  D.  Merrell  Ph.  D  ,  who  will 
have  charge  more  especially  of  the  Botanical 
department.  The  fonndation  for  a  new  gym¬ 
nasium  is  now  beng  laid.  The  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  has  appointed  a  Registrar,  Mr.  Herbert  S. 
Weet  A. B.,of  the  class  of  1899,  who]will  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  that  office. 

The  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware, 
O.,  occupies  an  important  relation  to  Method¬ 
ism.  Its  spirit  has  been  evangelistic  and  mis¬ 
sionary.  In  one  of  the  recent  graduating 


classes,  numbering  about  one  hundred,  nine 
offered  themselves  for  the  foreign  field.  Six¬ 
teen  members  of  the  North  India  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Oldham  is  the  Professor  of  Mis¬ 
sions  and  the  Comparative  Study  of  Religitma. 
The  Rachel  Hartupee  Home  furnishes  a  beau¬ 
tiful  residence,  free  of  rent,  to  the  children  of 
missionaries.  Over  thirteen  hundred  students 
attended  the  university  last  year. 

COLLEUES. 

Lafayette.  — The  commencement  exercises 
on  June  21  brought  to  a  close  one  of  the  most 
successful  years  in  the  history  of  the  college, 
and  by  the  enthusiasm  of  all  those  who  were 
present  gave  promise  of  yet  greater  prosperity 
in  the  future.  During  the  year  Pardee  Hall 
was  completed  and  dedicated.  The  fine  equip¬ 
ment  of  this  main  building  of  the  scientific 
department,  with  its  spacious  auditorium,  its 
airy  recitation-rooms  and  numerous  labora¬ 
tories,  is  justly  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
pride  to  every  graduate.  The  dedicatory  ex¬ 
ercises  were  marked  by  an  address  by  the  Hon. 
John  W.  Griggs,  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1868, 
and  by  an  inspiring  oration  on  the  relation  of 
educated  men  to  public  life,  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  Emory  Smith,  the  Postmaster-GeneraL 
In  the  large  auditorium  of  Pardee  Hall  a 
memorial  window  was  placed  by  the  alumni  in 
joint  recognition  of  the  long  and  devoted  serv¬ 
ices  of  Mr.  Pardee  and  the  late  Dr.  William  O. 
Cattell,  the  beloved  President  of  the  college 
through  twenty  momentous  years. 

The  graduating  class  as  a  parting  gift 
erected  a  memorial  tablet  consisting  of  Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg  address,  and  a  small  dedicatory 
tablet  in  honor  of  General  Charles  A.  Wikoff 
of  the  class  of  1855,  who  was  killed  at  the  head 
of  his  brigade  in  the  assault  on  San  Juan  Hill 
on  July  1,  1898.  The  address  of  presentation 
was  made  on  behalf  of  the  class  by  General 
Joseph  C.  Breckinridge,  Inspector-General 
United  States  of  America. 

The  outlook  for  the  new  year  is  very  bright 
Ground  was  broken  during  the  summer  for  the 
Van  Wickle  Memorial  Building,  and  it  will 
probably  be  finished  before  another  commence¬ 
ment.  It  fills  an  important  place  in  the  needs 
of  the  college.  The  class  of  1874  marks  its 
quarter-centennary  by  the  gift  of  a  new  organ 
for  the  chapel,  and  a  fine  collection  of  minerals 
has  just  been  received  from  the  widow  of 
Samuel  A.  Barber,  1840,  of  St.  Louis.  No 
changes  in  the  teaching  force  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  beyond  some  unimportant  ones  among 
the  instructors.  The  senior  members  of  the 
faculty  so  long  honored  and  beloved.  Dr. 
Francis  A.  March  and  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Porter, 
continue  to  hold  their  own  despite  advancing 
years,  while  not  a  few  of  the  younger  men 
are  winning  laurels  for  themselves  in  the 
class-room  and  with  their  published  works. 
Among  these  is  Prof.  F.  B.  Peck  Ph.  D. ,  who 
has  spent  the  summer  with  the  large  exploring 
party  of  college  professors  invited  by  the 
western  railways  to  investigate*the  resources 
of  Wyoming.  Professor  Peck  was  chosen 
leader  of  the  geological  section  of  the  party 
and  has  just  returned  home  after  a  most  profit¬ 
able  journey. 

The  coming  year  completes  half  a  century  of 
direct  relation  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
the  college  rejoices  in  a  relationship  which  has 
placed  its  spiritual  mission  beyond  debate, 
and  made  its  constant  effort  to  attain  and 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  life  comparatively 
easy.  The  most  pressing  need  at  the  present 
moment  is  a  more  commodious  home  for  the 
vigorous  Christian  Association.  It  is  hoped 
that  another  year  will  see  this  need  sup¬ 
plied. 
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Haicilton  Colle(!E. — A  pamphlet  of  eighty- 
four  pages  recites  the  eighty  seventh  com¬ 
mencement,  proceedings— June  25-29 — in  suffi¬ 
cient  fnllness  to  interest  the  alumni,  in  whose 
behalf  the  trustees  undertook  the  enterprise, 
George  E.  Dunham  of  the  class  of  1879  super¬ 
vising  the  publication.  The  always  salient 
baccalaureate  of  Dr.  Stryker  is  given  in  full, 
also  the  Annual  Address  before  the  Christian 
Association,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Richardson 
D.D.,  of  Little  Falls;  his  theme,  “The  Sym¬ 
metrical  Life.  ’  ’ 

The  alumni  meeting  was  of  full  average  in¬ 
terest,  and  a  notable  feature  was  the  Half 
Century  Annalist’s  Letter,  read  by  the  Rev. 
Levi  Parsons  D.D.,  of  the  class  of  1849.  It 
included  such  men,  then  unknown  to  fame,  as 
Francis  Field  Ellinwood,  among  the  living, 
and  A.  M.  Stowe,  Levi  Parsons,  John  Jay 
Knox  and  William  B.  Ruggles  of  the  dead. 
Of  the  forty-nine  graduated,  twenty-four  sur 
vive.  There  were  six  present  of  these.  Dr. 
Samuel  E.  Bishop  of  Cincinnati  was  present  as 
the  oldest  living  graduate.  He  was  graduated 
seventy-three  years  ago,  in  1826.  His  age  is 
ninety- four. 

The  class  of  1899  numbered  forty-five.  The 
class  of  1903  will  number  at  least  threescore. 
Professor  William  Harder  Squires  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Psychology,  Logic  and  Pedagogics 
has  been  granted  a  two  years’  leave  of  absence 
for  study  in  Germany.  Meanwhile  the  work 
will  be  carried  on  by  Professor  William  B. 
Elkins  Ph.D.,  lately  of  Columbia.  The  faculty 
and  student  life  will  sadly  feel  the  loss  of  Dr. 
Hopkins,  who  died  during  the  summer.  The 
work  of  the  department  of  Latin  language  and 
literature  will  be  in  charge  of  Harry  Barnes 
Ward  1896,  as  assistant. 

Amherst. — The  changes  in  the  faculty  for  the 
current  year  are  as  follows :  President  George 
Harris  D.  D. ,  LL.  D. ,  begins  his  work.  Prof. 
W.  C.  Esty  has  a  year’s  leave  of  absence. 
Among  the  instructors.  Dr.  Cook  is  succeeded 
by  Mr.  F.  B.  Loomis,  Amherst  1896,  who  has 
been  studying  abroad,  and  Mr.  F.  O.  Reed, 
Amherst  1899,  is  added  as  instructor  in  French. 
The  incoming  class  will  number  about  one 
hundred.  The  graduating  class  of  1899  was 
eighty-four. 

Dartmouth. — The  number  graduated  the  last 
commencement  in  the  academic  department 
was  105.  The  number  entering  the  present 
year  will  be  about  200. 

Among  the  important  additions  to  the  faculty 
is  Prof.  Justin  H.  Smith,  elected  to  the  new 
chair  of  Modern  History,  a  graduate  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  in  the  class  of  1877.  Dr.  Warren  A. 
Adams,  for  six  years  instructor  in  German  at 
Tale,  is  elected  to  an  assistant  professorship 
in  Gterman,  Prof.  George  F.  Hull  of  Colby 
University,  assistant  professor  in  Physics,  Dr. 


**Be  Strong  in  the 
\  Battle  of  Life.  ” 

I  Happy  is  he  who  is  prepared  by  perfect 
health,  to  win  life's  battle.  Health  comes 
I  only  with  absolutely  pure  blood.  Oz’er  go 
per  cent,  of  humanity  have  taints,  or  hu¬ 
mors  in  the  blood,  which  should  be  re¬ 
moved  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  the  best 
specific  for  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 

I  Scrofula.  —  “RuuuIue  scrofnla  sores  made 
me  snunnea  by  neighbors.  Medical  treatment 
I  faded.  A  relative  urged  me  to  try  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.  Did  so  and  in  a  few  months  the  sores 
1  completely  healed.”  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hatch,  Etna,  N.H 


4  BooJ’s  Pills  curs  llTor  Ills ;  tho  non-lnltellxic  uid 
I  only  cmlhartlc  to  take  with  Hood*s  asrs^srUlfc 


George  T.  Moore,  assistant  in  Botany  at  Har¬ 
vard,  instructor  in  Botany,  Dr.  H.  H.  Horne 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
Harvard  University,  instructor  in  Philosophy. 
Mr.  W.  K.  Stewart  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  is  appointed  instructor  for  one  year  in 
German  during  leave  of  absence  of  incumbent. 

Ti'ft.s  CoLLEtJE  besides  the  regular  College 
of  Letters  has  an  Engineering  Department,  a 
Divinity  School,  a  Medical  School  and  is 
about  to  open  this  fall  a  Dental  School. 

The  number  of  teachers  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
forthcoming  catalogue  is  over  one  hundred. 
The  whole  number  of  students  enrolled  last 
year  was  595,  distributed  as  follows:  College 
of  Letters,  292;  Divinity  School,  20;  Medical 
School,  250;  Summer  School,  28;  Bromfield 
Pearson  School,  5.  The  whole  number  of 
degrees  given  at  the  last  commencement  in 
course  was  85  Admission  is  by  certificate  in 
the  College  of  Letters.  The  prospect  of  the 
incoming  class  is  excellent. 

Bryx  Mawr  CoLLEtiE. — The  fifteenth  aca¬ 
demic  year  will  open  on  October  4.  As  the 
September  examinations  determine  the  number 
of  students,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  state  what 
that  number  will  be.  It  seems  almost  certain, 
however,  that  the  capacity  of  the  college  resi¬ 
dence  halls  will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  accommo¬ 
dating  students  in  the  houses  known  as  Dolgelly 
and  Cartreff,  both  of  which  are  owned  by  the 
college. 

The  following  members  of  the  faculty  or  staff 
have  resigned  their  positions :  Dr.  Edward 
H.  Eeiser,  professor  of  Chemistry ;  Dr.  Edgar 
Buckingham,  associate  in  Physics  and  Physical 
Chemistry;  Dr.  John  Homer  Hnddilston,  lec¬ 
turer  on  Art  and  Archoaelogy;  Mr.  Lanrette 
Eustis  Potts,  reader  in  English. 

Dr.  Herbert  Weir  Smythe,  the  head  of  the 
Greek  Department,  has  one  year’s  leave  of 
absence  in  order  that  he  may  take  charge  of  the 
American  School  at  Athens.  Miss  Helen 
Whitall  Thomas,  reader  in  English,  has  one 
year’s  leave  of  absence  for  private  work. 

New  appointments  have  been  made  as  follows : 
Associate  in  applied  Mathematics  and  Physics, 
Albert  P.  Wills  B.E.  E.  ;  Tufts  College,  1894; 
in  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Gottingen,  1898- 
1899.  Associate  in  Chemistry,  Allerton  S. 
Cushing  S.B., Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute, 
1888;  Ph.D., Harvard,  1898.  Associate  in  Latin 
Literature,  Robert  Somerville  Radford  Ph.  B., 
University  of  Virginia,  1889;  Ph.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1895.  Associate  in  Greek, 
Hollister  Adelbert  Hamilton  A.B.,  University 
of  Rochester,  1892;  Ph.  D  ,  Johns  Hopkins, 
1899.  Associate  in  Classical  Art  and  Archac- 
’  ology,  Joseph  Clark  Hoppin  A.  B.,  Harvard 
'  University,  1893;  former  instructor  in  Greek 
'  Art,  Wellesley  College.  Assistant  in  gymna¬ 
sium,  Janette  Trowbridge,  Anderson  Normal 
I  School  of  Gymnastics,  1895.  Secretary  to  the 
.  college,  Mary  Helen  Ritchie  A. B., Bryn  Mawr, 

I  1896;  Ph.D.,  1899.  Assistant  librarian,  Julia 
'  Anna  Hopkins,  New  York  State  Library  School, 
i  Miss  Frances  Lowater,  who  has  for  a  year 
filled  the  place  of  secretary  to  the  college, 
returns  1899  1900  to  her  position  of  demon- 
I  strator  in  Physics.  Miss  Lucy  Martin  Don- 
.4  I  nelly,  reader  in  English,  returns  to  her  work 


after  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  Miss’Mary 
Delia  Hopkins,  reader  in  English,  1897-1898, 
returns  to  the  same  position  this  year. 

The  following  Fellows  have  been  appointed, 
in  addition  to  those  already  announced :  Fellow 
in  History, Ruthella  Bernard  Mory  A.B.,W’om- 
an’s  College  of  Baltimore  Fellow  in  Philosophy 
(psychology),  Mary  Kent  Isham  A.B.,  Welles¬ 
ley  College. 

Park  Collece. — The  class  of  1899  was  com¬ 
posed  of  twenty- five  members.  Three  of  the 
young  ladies  are  at  present  in  Utah  prepara¬ 
tory  entering  upon  school  work  under  the 
Home  Board.  The  valedictorian  of  the  class 
is  Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Marshall,  N. 
C.,  also  under  the  Home  Board.  Four — possi¬ 
bly  five — of  the  graduates  enter  theological 
seminaries.  One— our  Methodist  girl— expects 
to  secure  a  Home  Mission  appointment  under 
the  Methodist  Board.  Two  men  expect  to  fol¬ 
low  journalism,  one  law,  one  medicine.  Two 
others  will  teach.  The  freshman  class  bids  fair 
to  number  between  fifty  and  fifty-five. 

Beloit  College  is  keeping  step  with  the 
prosperity  which  is  now  emptying  the  “horn 
of  plenty’’  on  the  interior,  the  West  and  in¬ 
deed  throughout  the  entire  country.  The  in¬ 
coming  class  promises  to  number  eighty-five; 
that  of  1899  numbered  thirty-two  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  senior  class  is  forty-five  strong. 

Beloit  has  always  given  emphasis  to  classical 
culture.  The  Greek  Department  has  of  late 
acquired  valuable  illustrated  material  in  the 
collection  of  casts  from  the  antique  which  was 
exhibited  by  the  Greek  government  at  the 
W'orld's  Columbian  Exposition,  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  college  by  Mr.  L.  Q.  Fisher  of 
Chicago.  Mrs  Professor  Emerson  has  given 
to  the  department  some  two  thousand  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Greek  subjects,  a  part  of  the  fruitage 
of  a  life  devoted  to  art  studies. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  science  work  of 
the  college  has  had  rapid  development,  espe¬ 
cially  in  connection  with  the  new  Pearsons’ 
Hall  of  Science.  One  addition  is  made  this 
year  to  the  science  faculty ,  Dr.  C.  E.  Rood 
becoming  instructor  in  Astronomy.  During 
the  past  summer  Dr.  Rood  has  been  associated 
in  astrophysical  research  with  Professor  Hale, 


ACRE  of  orange  grove  in 
Cuba  will  go  far  toward  sup¬ 
porting  a  family. 

Frosts  never  visit  the  Island  and 
as  the  trees  attain  a  great  age  they 
yield  a  fixed  income  for  several 
generations.  This  fact  should  in¬ 
terest  all  who  depend  on  incomes 
that  are  not  permanent  and  wish  to 
invest  in  this  kind  of  property. 

But  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  funds  are  entrusted  to  honor¬ 
able  hands. 

To  secure  groves  in  installments,  address  H.  C. 
Strack,21  West  S3d  Street,  New  York.  Reference 
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using  the  great  telescope  of  the  Yerkes  Ob- 
serv^atory  of  Chicago  University. 

The  Department  of  English  is  now  receiving 
a  new  development.  Professor  Whitney  takes 
the  field  of  early  English,  and  Dr.  Malcolm 
W.  Wallace  comes  from  his  studies  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  and  Chicago  University  to 
take  charge  of  Rhetoric  and  English,  especially 
of  the  classical  and  romantic  periods,  while 
Miss  L.  M.  Pitkin  is  to  work  especially  in  the 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  division 
is  to  be  made  in  the  department  of  Modern 
Languages,  Professor  Pearson  will  retain  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Prof.  C.  A.  Bacon  will  take  the 
work  in  French ;  the  work  in  both  ,^languages 
has  been  somewhat  extended. 

Hi  uox  CoLLKiiK  is  not  the  youngest  Presby¬ 
terian  college  in  the  sense  that  its  beginnings 
are  the  most  recent.  Most  of  the  colleges 
receiving  aid  from  the  College  Board  might 
claim  to  be  younger.  In  its  present  location, 
conditions,  and  prospects,  however,  it  is  the 
youngest  institution  belonging  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church. 

In  1883  the  Synod  of  Dakota  established  a 
college,  located  it  at  Pierre,  and  called  it  by 
the  ambitious  name  of  Pierre  University. 
Seen  in  the  light  of  the  hopes  and  ambitions 
of  that  time,  Pierre  was  an  ideal  place  for  a 
university.  Situated  on  the  bank  of  a  mighty 
river,  at  the  western  terminus  of  a  great  sys¬ 
tem  of  railroads,  with  the  boundless  prairies 
stretching  away  to  the  westward,  Pierre  had 
only  to  wait  for  the  ocean  of  civilization  to 
roll  by  and  make  her  a  great  city.  But  hopes 
are  often  disappointed  and  ambitions  are  not 
always  realized.  The  average  amount  of  rain¬ 
fall  proved  insufficient  for  general  farming. 
The  hot  winds,  necessary  for  the  curing  of  the 
native  grasses,  were  disastrous  to  wheat  and 
corn. 

For  thirty  years  the  advancing  waves  of 
population  had  rolled  on  and  on  without  check. 
The  fertile  prairies  bloomed  as  the  rose  and 
the  kindly  showers  seemed  to  rain  blessings 
from  above.  By  188.5  the  railroads  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  prairie  schooner  westward  to  the 
Missouri  River.  The  people  came  in  multi¬ 
tudes.  During  the  two  or  three  years  while 
the  immigration  was  greatest,  the  rainfall  was 
abnormally  great.  The  people  were  deceived 
as  to  the  real  conditions,  but  not  for  long.  The 
last  great  wave  of  advancing  population  broke 
upon  a  semi -arid  region  and  it  receded  as  the 
water  rolls  back  from  the  ocean  beach. 

During  the  years  1890-1895  inclusive,  twenty 
thousand  people  removed  from  the  region  im¬ 
mediately  east  of  the  Missouri  River  and  north 
of  Hutchinson  County.  The  farm  gave  place 
to  the  stock  ranch.  The  native  grasses  were 
rich  in  nutriment  and  they  cured  perfectly  on 
the  ground.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  dairy¬ 
ing  began  to  produce  a  measure  of  wealth 
among  the  scattered  population  remaining. 
But  this  prosperity  was  built,  for  the  most 
part,  upon  the  blasted  hopes  and  ruined  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  earlier  time  Of  the  multitudes 
who  came  in  during  the  years  of  promise,  the 
stronger  and  the  more  determined  survived  the 
years  of  drought  and  readjustment. 

What  had  become,  in  the  meantime,  of 
Synod’s  college?  Carried  westward  as  on  the 
crest  of  an  ocean  wave,  it  had  been  left  like 
the  vessel  stranded  high  upon  the  beach.  For 
a  time  it  fionrished.  A  boom  is  to  institutions 
as  a  tropic  climate  is  to  flowers.  The  Rev.  T. 
M.  Findlen,  then  in  the  vigor  of  his  young 
manhood,  began  an  aggressive  administration 
as  President  of  the  new  college.  After  two 
years,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  William 
M.  Blackburn  D.  D. ,  who  brought  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency  mature  experience,  ripe  scholarship, 
exceptional  teaching  ability,  and  true  greatness 
of  sonl.  But  not  all  these  conld  canse  the 
palm  tree  *^0  flourish  upon  the  rock.  Shrinkage 


An  Autumn  Morning  Dish. 

Pillsbury’s  VITOS,  the  ideal  Wheat  Food,  can  be  prepared  in 
the  form  of  fried  mush,  but  fried  mush  of  unusual  delicacy 
and  ease  of  digestion.  Fried  mush  made  of  Pillsbury’s 
VITOS  is  neither  greasy  nor  heavy.  Served  with  maple 
syrup  it  is  an  ideal  breakfast  dish  for  cool  autumn  mornings. 

PILLSBURY-WASHBURN  FLOUR  MILLS  CO.,  Ltd.,  MINXKAPOLLS,  MINN. 

Makers  ok  Pii.i.sblry's  Be.st  Fuu'r. 


and  readjustment  became  the  order  of  the 
years.  When  the  real  conditions  had  been  met 
and  the  real  facts  faced,  it  was  found  that  the 
Synod  of  South  Dakota  had  a  beloved  and 
honored  college  President,  whose  indomitable 
spirit  refused  to  confess  defeat,  but  no  college 
save  in  name. 

Synod  was  called  in  special  session  June  12, 
1898.  Deliberately  the  mistake  of  earlier  years 
was  rectified.  The  college  was  removed  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  directly  east.  A 
Presbyterial  Academy,  established  in  1886  at 
Scotland,  was  consolidated  with  the  college, 
and  the  one  institution,  now  the  only  Presby¬ 
terian  school  of  any  kind  in  the  state,  was 
located  at  Huron. 

Dr.  Blackburn,  broken  in  health  and  advanc¬ 
ing  in  years,  resigned  the  Presidency,  only  to 
resign  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  t’reator 
after  a  few  happy  months  of  teaching  in  the 
new  location.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  French  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him. 

Thus  came  into  being  the  youngest  Presby¬ 
terian  college.  A  united  Synod  is  behind  it. 
A  wide  field  is  before  it.  A  wonderful  work 
awaits  it  when  it  has  been  enabled  to  rise  and 
gird  itself  with  buildings  and  endowment. 

Mount  Holyoke  Colleoe.— The  number  in 
the  graduating  class  of  1899  was  64.  The  num¬ 
ber  registered  in  the  incoming  class  is  230,  the 
largest  number  of  students  ever  received  in  the 
college.  A  new  dormitory,  Mary  E.  Wilder 
Hall,  accommodating  between  seventy  and 
eighty  students,  will  be  ready  for  use.  A  new 


gymnasium  fully  equipped  for  use  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  early  in  the  school  year.  The  |1 0,000 
recently  given  for  new  plant  houses  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  Botanical  Department  with  fine  con¬ 
servatories  which  will  greatly  aid  in  the  work 
of  the  department. 

Welle.sley  College. — The  inauguration  of 
Miss  Caroline  Hazard  as  President  will  be  held 
in  the  Houghton  Memorial  Chapel  at  11  o’clock, 
October  3.  The  last  graduating  class  num¬ 
bered  133.  A  freshman  class  of  200  is  expected. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Lobster  Croquettes.  —  Lobster  meat,  one 
pint,  cut  fine.  Season  with  salt,  mustard  and 
cayenne.  Mix  with  white  sauce;  shape  into 
rolls.  Dip  in  Vitos,  then  in  egg,  then  in 
Vitos,  and  fry  in  deep  fat. 

White  Sauce.  —  One  tablespoonfnl  butter 
melted,  add  gradually  a  tablespoonful  flour, 
stirring  constantly,  then  slowly  one  cup  milk, 
one-half  teaspoonfnl  salt,  a  pinch  of  pepper. 
Boil,  stirring  continually. 

Peach  compote  makes  a  delightful  dessert. 
Apples  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  cored 
and  whole,  not  cut  in  halves  as  peaches  must 
be.  The  two  halves  of  the  peach  are  better 
when  put  together  like  one. 

The  inside  of  a  banana  skin  is  excellent  for 
cleaning  tan  shoes,  which,  when  they  dry, 
will,  when  rubbed  with  a  soft  duster,  attain  a 
high  polish. 

Alcohol  will  clean  spots  off  of  silk  or  satisi 
that  cannot  stand  water.  It  should  be  sponged 
and  then  pressed  with  a  moderately  hot  UN>o  on. 
the  wrong  side. 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

GREEK  CRADLE  SONG. 

Translated  by  Lucy  Samett. 

Now  may  he  sleep  and  qniet  lie 
In  silver  cradle  fine. 

Of  silver  'tin  and  *tis  of  gold 
And  brightly  doth  it  shine : 

Fbr  gilded  was  it  by  the  son. 

The  son  at  noontide  bright ; 

And  silvered  by  the  stars  at  eve. 

And  moon  that  shines  at  night. 

THE  MARCH  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

Greater  and  grander  than  any  civic  or  mili¬ 
tary  parade,  is  the  march  of  the  public  school 
children  in  these  beautiful  September  days  to 
their  headquarters  of  instruction,  to  the 
“arsenals  of  a  trusted  citizenship.’’  The 
school-houses  of  cities  meau  more  in  many 
ways  than  the  rural  structures  among  the 
farms.  For  the  children  of  great  centres  of 
population  are  forces  with  which  the  Republic 
has  much  concern.  And  the  solemnity  of 
responsible  government  by  the  people  nowhere 
makes  itself  known  so  well.  For  one  thing 
the  powers  for  good  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  school  children  are  so  many  and  so  vast, 
that  the  teacher  who  feels  their  presence  and 
gives  them  place  to  develop  may  be  said  to 
hold  the  state  and  the  church  in  his  hands. 
Let  our  teachers  have  the  sympathy,  thought¬ 
ful  consideration  and  help  of  all!  They  need 
it;  in  the  consciousness  of  it,  they  will  do 
better  work  and  we  shall  all  reap  a  better 
spirit  of  hope,  a  truer  content  and  a  nobler 
patriotism. 


MY  INDIAN  VISI'TOR. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

Caroline  Benedict  Burrell. 

“Once  upon  a  time,’’  that  was  the  way 
mother  always  began  the  story,  “1  had  a 
dreadful  fright.  I  was  ten  years  old  that  very 
day  and  though  I  have  had  sixty  birthdays 
since  then  I  remember  that  one  best  of  all. 

“I  had  been  looking  forward  to  it  for  a 
long  time,  for  two  little  cousins  were  coming 
to  spend  the  afternoon  and  we  were  to  have 
supper  outdoors,  under  the  big  butternut  tree 
by  the  side  fence. 

“My  mother  had  made  some  little  scalloped 
cakes  for  ns  that  morning  and  some  dear 
little  custards  baked  in  cups  with  tiny  rose¬ 
buds  (m  them,  and  some  tarts  filled  with  straw¬ 
berry  jam,  and  round  biscuit  cut  out  with  the 
top  of  the  pepper-box ;  you  can  guess  how  good 
everything  looked  when  the  feast  was  spread 
on  the  pantry  shelf.  Mother  covered  it  up 
with  a  fresh  towel  and  shut  the  door  for  fear 
1  should  be  tempted  to  taste  one  of  the  scallops 
off  the  cakes,  or  crumble  off  a  bit  of  the 
flakey  crust  of  the  tarts. 

“I  took  my  doll  out  on  the  porch  to  put  a 
clean  dress  on  her  before  the  company  came. 
The  very  next  day  I  was  going  to  lay  her  away 
in  the  attic,  for  mother  said  I  was  getting  too 
big  to  play  with  dolls,  now  I  was  ten,  so  I 
wanted  to  give  her  one  last  good  time  before 
she  was  shut  up  away  from  little  girls  for 
always. 

“Just  then  mother  called  me  in  and  said, 
‘Phoebe,  I  want  to  run  down  and  ask  how 
Mrs.  Howe’s  baby  is  this  morning,  and  I  want 
yon  to  sit  indoors  while  I  am  gone.  I  don’t 
quite  like  to  leave  yon  alone,  for  perhaps  some 
Indians  may  come  as  they  did  yesterday ;  but 
I  will  stay  only  a  moment,  and  yon  may  lock 
the  door  and  if  anyone  comes  do  not  open  it. 
Remember,  do  not  let  anyone  in  until  I  return.  ’ 

“The  road  which  ran  by  our  house  was  one 
on  which  the  Indians  often  traveled  back  and 
forth  between  their  reservation  and  the  town 
near  ns,  and  they  frequently  stopped  for  a  drink 
of  water  or  to  beg  for  a  meal.  They  were  a 
lasy  set,  but  we  were  not  at  all  afraid  of  them. 


so  I  did  not  feel  disturbed  as  I  locked  the  door 
after  mother  and  sat  down  again  with  my  doll. 

“It  was  not  long,  however,  before  I  heard  a 
soft  pat,  pat  on  the  porch  and  the  window  was 
darkened.  As  I  looked  up,  I  saw  an  Indian 
standing  there.  I  gave  a  jump  and  a  little 
scream,  for  his  face  was  a  strange  one  and  he 
had  a  blanket  over  his  head  and  looked  fierce 
and  wild. 

“He  looked  all  around  the  kitchen  and  then 
he  went  to  the  door  and  tried  it.  Oh,  how 
glad  I  was  it  was  locked!  The  window  was 
locked,  too,  and  though  I  felt  rather  frightened 
I  thought  I  was  safe  after  all,  and  mother 
would  soon  be  back. 

‘  ‘  He  shook  the  door  hard  and  then  came  back  j 
to  the  window,  and  began  to  talk  to  me  in 
queer,  broken  English. 

“  ‘Give  Injun  meat,’  he  said.  I  shook  my 
head.  He  scowled  at  me  and  asked  again  for 
meat  and  then  bread,  but  I  still  sat  on  my 
little  stool  hugging  my  doll  tightly  and  shook 
my  head  as  hard  as  ever  I  could.  Then  I 
heard  wheels  on  the  road  and  the  Indian 
turned  to  go,  but  first  he  called  to  me : 

“  ‘Yon  bad  lil’  squaw!  In  t’ree  moons  more 
I  come  back  and  scalp  you.  ’ 

“Oh,  how  frightened  I  was!  I  ran  to  moth¬ 
er’s  room  and  hid  my  face  in  the  pillows  and 
sobbed  aloud.  Before  long  she  came  back 
and  I  told  her  all  about  the  Indian  and  his 
dreadful  threat. 

“  ‘Do  yon  think  he  really  will  comeback 
and  scalp  me,  mother?’  I  implored  her. 

“Mother  laughed  heartily. 

“  ‘No,  indeed,’  she  said.  ‘He  will  never 
come  back  at  all.  He  just  wanted  to  frighten 
you.  But  I  am  sure  you  are  too  big  and  too 
brave  to  be  frightened  by  a  lazy,  tramping 
Indian  you  will  never  see  again.  ’ 

“I  did  not  say  any  more  about  it.  By  and 
bye  my  cousin  came  and  we  played  in  the  bam 
and  had  tea  under  the  butternut  tree,  and  ate 
the  tarts  and  little  biscuits  and  all  the  other 
good  things  and  somehow  I  felt  better. 

“But  when  night  came  and  everybody  was 
asleep,  I  lay  awake  looking  out  of  the  window 
at  the  little  new  moon.  In  three  moons  more 
the  Indian  had  said  he  would  come  back.  I 
felt  of  the  top  of  my  head,  and  pulled  my 
braided  hair  as  hard  as  I  could.  How  dreadful 
it  must  be  to  be  scalped!  How  it  would  hurt! 
And  would  the  hair  ever  grow  again,  or  would 
there  always  be  a  bald  spot  there  like  Deacon 
White’s?  I  began  to  cry  again  as  I  thought 
about  it,  and  then  the  next  thing  I  knew  the 
sun  was  shining  and  father  was  calling 
‘  Phoebe,  ’  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

“Mother  had  told  at  the  supper  table  of  the 
Indian’s  visit  and  my  brothers,  who  did  not 
guess  how  terrified  I  was,  often  teased  me 
about  his  threat  in  the  weeks  that  followed. 
They  would  give  my  byaids  a  little  pull  and 
say  in  a  deep,  dreadful  voice, 

“  ‘In  three  moons  more  I  come  and  scalp 
yon.  ’ 

“I  was  a  shy  child  and  I  never  said  a  word 
in  reply ;  I  only  ran  out  of  the  room.  If  they 
had  known  how  I  felt  they  would  have  been 
sorry  for  me  and  would  not  have  teased  me 
for  the  world,  but  I  never  told,  for  I  knew  the 
family  felt  he  would  never  come  back  and  I 
was  afraid  of  being  thought  silly.  But  every 
night  I  looked  up  at  the  moon,  or  if  there  was 
none  to  be  seen,  I  hunted  the  sky  over  for  a 
little  new  crescent,  hidden  away  perhaps  over 
the  horizon,  and  said  to  myself, 

“  ‘Now  it's  two  moons  more,  ’  or  after  atime, 
‘Now  its  only  one  moon  more, ’and  at  last, 
‘Now  its  this  moon!’  and  oh,  how  my  heart 
jumped  the  first  time  I  saw  the  little  silver 
bow  in  the  clear  sky ! 

‘  ‘  Sometimes  Indians  would  stop  to  beg  at  the 
door;  I  always  ran  when  I  saw  one  coming 
down  the  road,  but  I  was  not  really  afraid  of 


them,  for  they  did  not  have  blankets  like  the 
one  I  was  waiting  for.  But  now  every  day  I 
listened  from  morning  till  night  for  the  thud, 
thud  of  those  moccasined  feet,  and  the  deep, 
dreadful  voice,  which  I  thought  would  say, 

“  ‘Where’s  the  little  squaw  I’ve  come  to 
scalp?’ 

“  ‘What  does  make  you  so  quiet?’  my  mother 
used  to  ask.  ‘Don’t  yon  feel  well,  Phoebe?’ 

‘  ‘  But  somehow  I  could  not  tell  anybody  my 
trouble. 

“The  third  little  moon  grew  bigger  every 
night  until  at  last  it  was  full  and  round,  but 
the  Indian  did  not  come.  And  then  it  grew 
smaller  once  more ;  first  it  lost  a  little  bit  off 
the  edge  and  then  a  little  more,  and  then  the 
dark  night  came  when  there  was  not  any  moon 
at  all.  I  used  to  dream  that  the  Indian  had 
come  with  his  dreadful  knife  and  every  morn¬ 
ing  the  first  thing  when  I  woke  up,  I  felt  of 
the  top  of  my  head,  but  there  was  no  bald  spot 
there,  and  oh,  how  thankful  I  did  feel ! 

“After  that  I  began  going  to  school,  and 
then  winter  came  and  spring  and  summer  once 
more,  and  no  Indian  ever  came  for  my  scalp. 
I  gradually  began  to  believe  he  had  forgotten 
all  about  me,  and  I  became  a  happy  little  girl 
again.  But  whenever  I  saw  a  little  new  moon 
in  the  sky  I  remembered,  and  my  hand  would 
creep  up  to  my  hair.  And  even  now,  when 
my  braids  are  white  and  are  pinned  up  under 
my  cap,  when  I  see  a  new  moon  somehow  I 
hear  the  soft  pat,  pat  of  those  feet  on  the  porch, 
and  that  Indian’s  voice  saying  those  dreadful 
words, 

“  ‘In  three  moons  more  I  come  and  scalp 

you !  ’  ’ ’  _ 

TEACHING  POLITENESS. 

A  mother  noticed  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
deportment  of  her  six-year-old  son.  From 
being  rough,  noisy,  and  discourteous,  he  had 
suddenty  become  one  of  the  gentlest  and  most 
considerate  fellows  in  the  world.  He  was  at¬ 
tending  the  kindergarten,  and  his  mother 
naturally  inferred  that  the  change  was  some¬ 
how  due  to  his  teacher’s  instruction. 

“Miss  Smith  teaches  yon  to  be  polite?’’  she 
remarked,  in  a  tone  of  interrogation. 

“No,”  said  the  boy,  “she  never  says  a  word 
about  it.  ” 

The  mother  was  puzzled,  and  all  the  more 
when  further  questioning  brought  only  more 
emphatic  denials  that  the  teacher  had  even 
given  her  pupils  lessons  in  good  breeding. 

“Well,  then,”  the  mother  asked  finally,  “if 
Miss  Smith  doesn’t  say  anything,  what  does 
she  do?” 

“She  doesn’t  do  anything,”  persisted  the 
boy.  “She  just  walks  around,  and  we  feel 
polite.  We  feel  just  as  polite  as— anything.  ’  ’ 

That  was  all  he  could  tell  about  it,  and  his 
mother  began  to  see  through  the  mystery. — 
Educational  News. 

THE  PENNY  STORE. 

Fullerton  L.  Waldo. 

The  window  of  the  penny  store 
Is  full  of  very,  very  many 
Things  any  little  child  can  buy. 

If  only  he  has  got  a  penny. 

You’d  never  think  that  they  could  sell 
Such  lots  for  just  one  little  penny. 

But,  dear  mamma,  it  doesn’t  seem 
So  little,  when  you  haven't  any ! 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the  country 
than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and  until  the  last 
few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incurable.  For  a  great 
many  years  doctors  pronounced  it  a  local  disease,  and 
prescribed  local  remedies,  and  by  constantly  failing  to 
cure  with  local  treatment,  pronounced  it  incurable. 
Science  has  proven  catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  dis¬ 
ease.  and,  therefore,  required  constitutional  treatment. 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  A 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10  drops  to 
a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  They  offer  one  hundred  dollars 
for  any  case  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  tes¬ 
timonials.  Address 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO.  Toledc,  0. 


0F“Sold  by  Druggists,  7tc. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best, 
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THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

BOB  WHITE. 

There's  a  plamp  little  chap  in  a  speckled  coat. 

And  he  sits  on  the  zigzag  rails  remote. 

Where  he  whistles  at  breezy,  bracing  morn. 

When  the  buckwheat  is  ripe,  and  stacked  the  corn ; 
“Bob  White !  Bob  White !  Bob  White !  ’’ 

Is  he  hailing  some  comrade  as  blithe  as  he  ? 

Now  1  wonder  where  Robert  White  can  be ! 

O'er  the  billows  of  gold  and  amber  grain 
There  is  no  one  in  sight— hut,  hark  again  : 

“  Bob  White  1  Bob  White  !  Bob  White  !  ” 

Ah  !  I  see  why  he  calls ;  in  the  stubble  there 
Hide  his  piump  little  wife  and  babies  fair  1 
So  contented  is  he,  and  so  proud  of  the  same. 

That  he  wants  all  the  world  to  know  his  name  : 

“  Bob  White !  Bob  White  I  Bob  White  ! '' 

—XanhviVc  Christian  AiivactUe. 


BUTTERFLIES  AM)  MOTHS. 

Dear  Conductor:  I  have  been  watching 
through  the  summer  the  butterflies  that  are 
flitting  and  flying,  skipping  and  skimming  all 
around  ns.  1  have  seen  them  in  their  different 
forms,  when  not  possessors  of  such  beautiful 
wings ;  for  they  undergo  three  changes.  First, 
the  eggs  into  caterpillars  or  larvae ;  then  cater¬ 
pillars  into  sometimes  a  chrysalis,  and  some¬ 
times  a  cocoon ;  and  these  after  lying  all 
through  the  winter  snug  and  safe,  suddenly 
burstTwhen  the  spring  sunshine  warms  them, 
into  butterflies.  The  chrysalis  is  a  hard  case 
with  knobs  and  horns  and  queer  creases,  hung 
in  a  swing  span  by  the  caterpillar,  or  one  end 
glued  to  something,  as  a  board  or  beam.  Some 
chrysalides  are  similar  in  color  to  whatever 
they  are  attached;  I  have  seen  velvety  grey 
ones  on  weather-beaten  boards ;  dark  purple  on 
mouldy  shingles,  and  light  brown  on  a  painted 
board;  they  were  all  the  same  kind  of  chrysa¬ 
lis.  Some  caterpillars  spin  a  silk  covering, 
like  the  tent  caterpillar  or  apple  tree  worm, 
whose  cocoon  is  the  little  white  pillow  we  see 
so  often ;  and  some  make  a  covering  of  their 
own  hair,  as  the  common  black  and  red  cater¬ 
pillar. 

Once  I  found  a  pretty  green  chrysalis  with 
gold  spots,  hanging  on  a  branch  of  jewel -weed 
by  the  brookside.  Breaking  the  branch  off, 
it  was  placed  over  a  vase  in  the  sunshine, 
where  later  I  found  the  tenant,  a  Monarch 
butterfly. 

The  Monarch  is  the  longest  lived  of  all  the 
butterflies,  and  is  seen  all  summer.  Its  color 
is  a  reddish  brown,  the  wings  are  veined  with 
black,  and  have  two  rows  of  white  dots  along 
the  edge.  At  night  they  cling  to  the  leaves 
of  our  maples  to  sleep,  sometimes  as  many  as 
four  or  five  in  one  tree.  The  larvae  are  black 
with  white  and  yellow  rings,  and  two  long 
black  horns  at  each  end.  I  found  a  num¬ 
ber  in  August  on  milkweed,  their  principal 
food. 

The  Viceroy  butterfly  is  the  same  color  as  the 
Monarch,  but  smaller.  The  Viceroy  has  a  black 
cross  line  on  the  lower  wings  and  only  one  row 
of  white  dots. 

Early  in  the  spring  comes  the  large  Yellow 
Swallow-tail.  They  appear  in  abundance, 
hovering  over  lilac  blossoms  and  other  early 
flowers,  their  yellow  wings  crossed  by  black 
stripes  and  bands.  They  are  not  usually  seen 
after  June. 

The  Black  Swallow  tail  appears  in  August. 
Its  wings  are  black  with  white  and  blue  dots. 
The  larva;  is  green  with  black  rings  and  six 
yellow  spots  in  each  ring.  I  placed  one  of 
these  in  a  box  the  Slst  of  August;  the  next 
day  it  hung  in  a  girdle  of  silk,  and  by  the 
next  day,  its  thin  brilliant  skin  had  dtopped 
off,  and  a  brown  chrysalis  hung  suspended  by 
the  girdle. 

In  August,  inside  of  a  screen  door  the 
Mourning  Cloak  butterfly  was  found.  Its  dark 
purplish  black  wings  have  a  row  of  blue  dots 
and  a  cream'colored  border  at  the  edge. ,  Ther  e 


are  two  points  on  each  upper  wing,  and  one 
point  on  the  lower  ones.  1  found  a  colony  of 
black  spiny  caterpillars  on  a  yellow  willow. 
They  were  covered  with  fine  white  spots,  and 
eight  or  ten  red  spots,  on  a  black  line  extend¬ 
ing  along  the  back.  I  think  they  were  the 
larvae  of  the  Mourning  Cloak. 

On  August  11,  I  captured  a  Great  Spangled 
Fritillary  butterfly,  from  an  elecampane 
blossom.  The  silver  spangles  are  on  the  under 
side  of  the  lower  wings.  The  color  is  a  golden 
brown,  with  crescents,  dots  and  dashes  of 
black.  Although  called  great,  it  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  others  I  have  described. 

There  are  many  small  butterflies  such  as  the 
white  and  sulphur  colored  cabbage  butterflies, 
the  larva'  of  which  are  the  little  cabbage 
worms  that  make  such  havoc,  the  coppers,  blues 
and  painted  beauty. 

The  difference  between  butterflies  and  moths 
can  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  following 
characteristics.  Moths  fly  during  the  twilight 
and  night,  butterflies  only  during  the  day. 
The  wings  of  moths  lie  flat  while  at  rest; 
butterflies’  wings  stand  vertically.  The  antennae 
of  moths  are  either  fern-like  or  thread  like, 
while  those  of  butterflies  are  thread-like  with 
knobs  on  the  ends.  Moths  have  thick  furry 
bodies,  while  butterflies  are  slender;  moths 
sometimes  come  from  cocoons,  but  butterflies 
only  from  chrysalides. 

One  of  the  largest  moths  is  the  Cecropia. 
The  specimen  I  have  was  found  in  June  and 
measures  nearly  six  inches  across  the  wings. 
The  body  is  furry  and  brick  red  with  a  white 
face.  The  wings  are  dark  grey,  the  upper  ones 
have  wavy  lines  and  dashes  of  black,  and  pink 
and  white  parallel  lines  on  the  edge;  also  a 
dark  spot  on  the  tip  of  each  wing,  and  a  pink 
comma  in  the  centre.  The  lower  wings  have 
broader  pink  and  white  lines,  with  a  larger 
pink  comma  pointing  downwards.  I  found 
the  cocoon  of  this  moth  on  a  limb  of  an  apple 
tree,  it  was  grey  and  measured  three  and  a 
half  inches  in  length,  and  three  in  circumfer¬ 
ence. 

I  have  another  large  moth  which  I  cannot 
classify  with  certainty,  but  think  it  is  the 
Promethea.  It  is  old  gold  with  a  large  slate 
colored  eye,  surrounded  by  a  black  circle  in 
the  centre  of  the  lower  wings.  The  larvae  of 
the  Promethea  is  a  light  green  worm  two  or 
three  inches  long,  its  smooth  skin  covered  with 
black  dots.  There  are  four  bright  red  knobs 
at  one  end  and  a  yellow  one  at  the  other.  In 
spite  of  the  brilliant  coloring,  he  is  massive 
and  hideous.  They  appear  in  great  numbers 
on  our  lilac  bushes  every  summer.  When  ready 
to  transform,  they  curl  a  leaf  over  from  side 
to  side  and  fasten  with  web,  and  then  spin 
along  the  stem  until  the  leaf  is  secure.  Then 
moving  inside  the  leaf  they  weave  a  cocoon 
about  themselves.  When  the  threads  are  dry, 
the  cocoon  is  of  a  tough  substance,  which  is 
almost  impossible  to  tear  open. 

A  very  inconspicuous  moth  is  the  Ilia  Under 
Wing;  it  loves  the  dark  comers  of  porches  or 
shady  vines,  where  it  can  hardly  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  knot  in  the  wood,  or  the  bark. 
Beneath  these  dark  wings  that  have  pretty 
waves  and  dashes,  are  the  lovely  under  wings 
of  pink,  crossed  with  bands  of  black.  The 
under  wings  are  only  seen  when  the  moth  flies. 
Of  the  small  moths,  there  are  many  that  find 
their  way  indoors  after  the  lamps  are  lighted. 
They  look  very  much  alike;  but  if  closely 
examined,  one  can  see  that  some  have  differ¬ 
ent  markings  on  their  wings,  and  some  are 
bronze,  others  silver  or  lustrous. 

The  delicate  framework  of  the  wings,  their 
power  of  flight,  and  coloring  make  them  the 
most  wonderful  and  beautiful  members  of  our 
insect  world.  When  plaoed  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  the  surface  is  velvety,  and  patches  of 
colors  appear  in  scales,  on  some  the  margin 


$  1 8,000 

in  Cash 


To  be 
Given 
Away 


On  the  fifteenth  of  next 
April  to  all  agents  sending 
20  or  more  subscribers  to 

The  Ladies*  Home  Journal 

AND 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post 


One  thousand  dollars  to 
the  agent  sending  the  largest 
list — $  7  5  o — Ssoo — ;g400 — 
and  so  on. 

764  cash  awards,  together 
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will  be  given  in  addition  to  the 
agent’s  commission  and  the 
special  rebates  for  large  clubs. 

Send  for  full  particulars. 

Profitable  work  all  winter. 

The  Cartlt  Pabliifelai  CMipany,  Philadelphia 


is  fringed.  These  scales  will  easily  rub  off  if 
roughly  handled,  then  the  tissue  and  veins  are 
so  transparent  that  print  can  be  read  through 
them.  Lkda  W.  Chace. 

Lawrencevii.le,  Pa. 

Mr.  Murray,  a  Scottish  naturalist,  in  a  paper 
on  the  habits  of  wasps,  tells  how  a  blackbird 
will  stand  at  the  side  of  a  hanging  wasps’  nest 
and  deliberately  tear  it  in  pieces  in  order  to 
get  at  the  larva',  apparently  undisturbed  by  the 
swarm  of  angry  insects,  whose  stings  instantly 
put  to  flight  the  human  curiosity  seeker  who 
ventures  near  to  watch  the  demolition. 


A  SUMMER’S  TALE.*  * 

Mary  Bright  Bruce. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

When  lunch  was  despatched,  they  swung 
their  hammocks,  and  Mr.  Dale  read  Bryant’s 
story  of  how  Monument  Mountain  owed  its 
name  to  an  Indian  girl  who  threw  herself  off 
the  height  above  because  of  her  unhappy  love. 

They  waited  till  the  noon  heat  was  a  little 
passed  before  making  the  ascent.  The  climb 
was  steep  and  warm,  and  Mr.  Richmond  often 
stopped  for  breath,  but  would  not  give  it  up, 
quoting  from  their  poet, 

“  ‘  Let  thy  foot  fall  not  for  weariness.' '' 

When  fairly  at  the  summit,  though  panting 
hard,  he  feelingly  finished  the  lines  he  had 
often  declaimed  as  a  boy, 

“  For  at  their  tops 

The  beauty  and  the  majesty  of  earth 
Spread  wide  beneath,  shall  make  thee  to  forget 
The  steep  and  toilsome  way.” 

Beautiful  as  the  prospect  was  from  “the 
earth  o’er-looking  mountain,”  the  place  pro¬ 
voked  thoughts  of  awful  convulsions  of  nature, 
and  of  strange,  silent  glacial  periods,  and  the 
sheer  precipice  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth 
borrowed  tragic  interest  from  the  Indian  girl’s 
fate. 

For  shade  there  was  but  a  scant  growth  of 
stunted  pines.  One  of  the  weather-twisted 
trees  near  which  they  seated  themselves  to 
rest,  was  blanched  and  blackened  by  a  light¬ 
ning  stroke. 

A  harsh,  grating  sound,  unlike  bird  or  insect 
pervaded  the  motionless  air.  It  was  made  by 
the  wings  of  small,  uncouth  locusts  as  they 
flew  from  one  bit  of  scant  vegetation  to  another, 
*Oopyrigbt,  1899.  By  Mart  Bright  Bruox. 
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A  VERY  GRACIOUS  COURTESY 

IT  WOULD  BE  ESTEEMED  BY  THE 

PLANTERS  OF  CEYLON 

If  you  would  send  thirty-two  cents  (in  stamps)  to  The 
Ceylon  Planters’  Tea  Comi’any,  20  East  21st  Street, 
New  York,  for  a  trial  packet  of  their  inimitable  Bhud  Tea, 
guaranteed  to  brew  sixty-two  cups  ;  carriage  will  be  prepaid. 

The  late  Sir  Wm.  Jenner,  Physician  to  the  Queen,  not 
only  drank  it  at  meal  time,  but  took  it  in  his  carriage  while 
on  his  round  of  consultations.  It  was  his  night  cap  always. 
Sir  Wm.  lived  to  be  83. 

Mr.  Gladstone  never  gave  it  up,  and  on  his  death  bed, 
at  86,  took  it  as  his  last  nourishment.  Owing  to  its  purity 
it  is  a  wonderful  specific  in  all  complaints  of  the  kidneys, 
liver  and  stomach  and  recommended  as  the  only  safe  stimulent  in  distressing  maladies. 

In  health  or  in  illness  it  takes  the  place  of  all  beverages,  it  charms  the  palate,  refreshes  the 
wear)’  mind  and  body. 
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and  seemed  larking  like  brigands  in  this  fast¬ 
ness  till  the  time  came  to  go  forth  in  legions 
and  despoil  the  land. 

‘‘Look  out,  my  boy,”  called  Mr.  Dale, 
‘‘catching  those  rascals  wouldn’t  pay  you  for 
a  broken  neck.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  I  am  trying  to  get  enough  for  supper,  ’  ’ 
said  Phil,  ‘‘I  wish  I  could  find  some  wild 
honey.  ’  ’ 

‘‘He  wants  to  give  us  a  game  supper,”  said 
Mr.  Richmond,  ‘‘as  he  did  a  fish  dinner  on 
Qneechy  Lake.  ’  ’ 

‘‘John  Baptist’s  locusts  grew  on  trees,”  ex¬ 
plained  his  mother;  and  now  the  laugh  was 
turned  upon  her. 

‘‘The  most  impressive  thing  in  this  view,  ” 
said  Mr.  Dale,  ‘‘is  indeed  ‘the  green  and 
rolling  forest-tops.  ’  It  doesn’t  look  like  the 
wood  famine  some  people  predict,  does  it? 
Kature  is  a  pretty  liberal  old  mother,  yet.” 

‘‘Nature,”  said  Mr.  Richmond  musingly. 
‘‘If  this  view  expressed  it,  nature  might  ‘lead 
us  up  to  nature’s  God.  ’  But  where  do  tornados 
and  fioods,  and  blights,  lead?  And  there  is 
the  snag  of  sin,  though  it  is  the  fashion  to 
ignore  it,  or  give  it  some  fantastical  name.” 

‘‘When  I  think  of  these  things,”  said  Mrs. 
Dale  earnestly,  ‘‘it  is  such  a  comfort  to  me 
to  remember  the  devil.  ” 

‘‘Really,”  said  Mr.  Richmond,  ‘‘isn’t  that  a 
novel  source  of  religions  consolation?” 

‘‘My  wife  is  a  Parsee  in  her  belief  in  the 
contending  powers  of  good  and  evil,”  said 
Mr.  Dale. 

‘‘Indeed  I  am  not,  Philip,”  said  Mrs.  Dale 
warmly,  ‘‘I  am  a  very  orthodox  Ghiistia  i.  ” 

‘‘Well,  I  fail  to  see  the  comfort  in  your 
precious  doctrine,”  said  Mr.  Richmond. 

‘‘But  you  know, ’’she  said  fervidly,  ‘‘my 
real,  my  only  faith  and  comfort  and  hope  are 
in  Christ.  ” 

“  ‘Christ  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  is 
Christ,’  ”  said  Mr.  Dale.  ‘‘Once  accept  him, 
his  standpoint,  ideals,  teachings,  mission,  and 
we  find  the  only  key  there  is  to  the  puzzles  of 
life.  ” 

‘‘AVhere,  ”  said  Mr.  Richmond  with  almost 
childish  persistence,  ‘  ‘  is  the  good  side  to  the 
blight  of  this  miserable  tree?  It  has  a  piti¬ 
ful.  almost  human  look.” 

‘  ‘  It  has  a  grand  look  to  me,  ’  ’  said  Mrs. 
Dale.  ‘‘It  took  the  bolt  and  saved  the  smaller 
trees — perhaps  this  great  rock  from  being 
shattered  and  tumbled  down  and  doing  nobody 
knows  what  harm  on  the  plain.” 

‘  ‘  There  is  comfort  for  yon,  poor  thing,  ’  ’ 
said  Bessie,  pressing  her  soft  palms  against 
the  blackened  trunk. 

‘  ‘  It  is  a  better  type  of  heroism,  ’  ’  said  Mrs. 
Dale,  ‘‘than  the  girl  who  jumped  off  yonder.” 

Mr.  Richmond  looked  intently  at  the  tree 
that  had  become  the  topic.  ‘‘It  isn’t  often, ” 
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he  said,  ‘‘that  taking  a  blight  saves  others; 
ofteuer  the  blight  spreads  like  a  plague  spot.  ” 

‘‘I  am  sure,”  said  Mrs.  Dale,  ‘‘that  misfor¬ 
tune  always  has  a  possible  ministry  of  good.  ” 

‘‘Misfortune  perhaps,  but  not  evil — evil  in 
intent,  even  though  one  is  held  back  from  the 
evil  action.  ” 

‘‘If  one  is  held  so,  it  is  because  one  is  after 
all  on  the  side  of  goodness  and  God,”  said 
Mrs.  Dale,  feeling  as  though  she  were  groping 
about  in  the  dark  after  a  hand  dumbly  stretched 
out  for  help. 

Bessie  felt  the  hidden  meaning  in  her  father’s 
words,  and  clasped  the  splintered  bark  till  it 
bruised  her  fingers,  yet  she  hardly  noticed  the 
pain. 

‘‘Mamma,  mamma,”  called  Phil,  ‘‘I  have 
torn  a  hole  in  my  trousers!”  This  descent 
to  the  common  place  suggested  the  descent  of 
the  mountain. 

‘  ‘  Poor  boy,  ’  ’  said  Mrs.  Dale,  as  she  tried  to 
pin  up  the  rent  in  his  nether  garments,  ‘‘he 
needs  to  wear  goat-skin  breeches  like  the 
merry  creatures  that  always  play  in  the  woods. 
How  prosaic  civilization  will  seem  when  we 
get  home ;  I  shall  want  to  boil  the  dinner-pot 
over  coals  in  my  back  yard.  ’  ’ 

It  was  well  on  in  the  afternoon  when  they 
started  valley-ward.  They  did  not  go  down 
the  rugged  side  of  the  mountain,  but  made  a 
three  mile  circuit  through  the  woods.  The 
road  was  a  woodman’s  track,  but  level  and 
safe;  an  ideal  silvan  path,  arched  over  by  in¬ 
terlacing  branches,  edged  with  wonderful 
growths  of  fern  that  often  obliterated  the 
ruts.  Here  and  there  a  tangle  of  late  clematis, 
or  fiash  of  early  goldenrod,  or  spray  of  fiery 
cardinal  flower  mingled  with  the  greenness. 

After  a  mile  or  so  they  came  upon  a  spring 
from  which  all,  including  the  horses,  had 
refreshing  draughts.  Bessie  alone  kept  her 
seat  in  the  carriage,  and  as  the  others  seemed 
disposed  to  saunter  along  the  pleached  path, 
she  begged  leave  to  play  she  was  Diana  with 
her  reindeer  team  and  to  drive  on  at  a  foot 
pace.  Yvhat  she  wanted  was  to  get  away— to 
drop  her  part,  and  dare  to  give  herself  up  to 
unhappiness.  She  longed  to  fling  herself  down 
npon  the  lap  of  Mother-earth  and  cry  her  heart 
out.  Never  before  had  she  felt  such  a  mother- 
want,  like  a  child’s  for  its  mother’s  milk.  It 
was  not  her  mamma  she  longed  for,  exacting, 
petulant,  brow-clouded,  masterful,  devoted  to 
her  children’s  raiment  more  than  to  their  life. 
It  was  for  the  ideal  mother  that  the  girl’s 
heart  clamored,  just'^as^'every  heart  does,  in 
those  throes  out  of  which  the  new  self  is  bom. 

She  tried  at  first  to  reintrench  herself^behind 


the  pride  that  had  stood  her  in  such  good  stead 
during  the  days  of  vain  waiting  for  Jack’s 
letter,  and  that  had  braced  her,  as  she  fancied, 
against  self-betrayal  upon  the  discovery  of 
Gabrielle’s  new  friend.  Maidenly  self-respect, 
disdain,  anger,  reticence  born  of  her  life  apart 
at  home;  the  Richmond  pride,  all  had  helped 
her.  But  since  Phil’s  message  from  Hilltop 
she  turned  in  vain  to  these  weapons  against 
heartache  pure  and  simple.  Other  qualities 
stronger  than  pride  influenced  her.  A  certain 
rare  humility,  devotion,  sympathy ;  a  trait  the 
reverse  of  introspective,  imagination  that  put 
her  in  another’s  place.  She  looked  very  young 
and  slight  perched  up  there  behind  the  horsest 
slowly  picking  their  way  among  the  ferns. 
But  there  was  in  her  blue  eyes  a  puzzle  and  a 
trouble— on  the  delicate  lips  a  quiver  and  a 
restraint,  that  fitted  ill  with  the  scene  and 
with  her  eighteen  years. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  oven  to  one’s  self  how  far 
thinking  goes  on  in  words,  how  far  in  pictures, 
impressions,  flashes  of  emotion  or  conviction. 
If  Bessie’s  thoughts  had  been  breathed  into 
some  spirit- phonograph,  the  record  would  be 
incoherent,  with  here  and  there  only  a  sentence. 

‘‘Jack  did  mean  it,  mean  it  all.  I  never 
should  have  dreamed  it  if  he  hadn’t.  But — if 
he  cared  as  I  cared,  could  he  be  even  friends 
so  soon  with  another  girl?  What  man  could 
for  one  minute  make  me  forget  Jack’  Is  a 
man’s  heart  like  a  shuttle-cock  or  a  weather¬ 
cock?  I  will  forget  him  as  he  has  forgotten 
me.  I  will  live  for  papa.  I  will  dream  of  men 
like  Sorab  and  King  Arthur.  But  then— I  did 
seem  fickle.  But  so  has  he  seemed  to  me!  If 
I  had  been  the  man,  I  would  have  found  out 
the  truth  of  it.  /  wouldn’t  play  ‘Faint  heart!’ 
All  a  girl  can  do  is  to  eat  her  heart  ont  in  a 
dark  corner  as  if  it  was  a  shame  instead  of  a 
glory  to  love.  She  is  so  beautiful,  so  lovely, 
who  can  wonder  if  she  fascinates  him  ?  /  can, 
if  you  please,  when  he  said  ‘Bessie’  so,  and 
touched  my  hand  so.  It  is  my  right  to  wonder. 
But  I  shall  see  him — perhaps  to-morrow !  ‘  Per¬ 
haps’— ‘To-morrow.  ’  Those  two  words  have  a 
wicked  sound.  Nonsense,  of  course  you  will 
see  him  and  then  he  will  say,  ‘You  went  to 
Riverdale’?  and  you  will  say,  ‘No,  I  went  to 
New  York  because  papa  was  ill— I  left  you  a 
card  and  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  notice 
it,  at  least  by  a  postal.  ’  That  will  make  him 
laugh— he  hates  postals— and  he  will  say,  ‘But 
one  may  bow  to  a  friend  even  going  to  New 
York,’  and  I  will  say,  ‘Not  if  one  kept  looking 
at  one’s  gloves  because,  well  because’ — and 
then — and  then — 

“  And ^hea'^Gabr telle  !  What  if  she  loves 
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him  I  What  if  they  are  right,  and  she  loves 
him.  Oh,  Jack,  how  could  you  do  it?  How 
could  you  let  her?  Oh,  why  are  you  so  near 
and  yet  so  far  away  that  I  can’t  ask  you, 
can’t  tell  you  all  that  is  troubling  me  as  I  used 
to,  and  you  comfort  me  as  you  used  to !  She 
is  so  fine  and  frail,  and  loving;  she  is  so  poor, 
and  she  has  lost  her  father.  Mrs.  Dale  says  it 
would  kill  her  to  be  crossed  in  love.  Her 
mother’s  heart  would  break  over  her.  It 
would  spoil  Mrs.  Dale’s  great  artist.  Nobody 
would  ever  know  if  nvj  heart  happened  to 
break.  I  could  be  like  that  little  blighted 
tree  that  saved  the  noble  rock  from  getting 
shattered.  But  I  would  never  look  blighted. 
Papa  must  think  I  am  always  happy.  A  girl 
like  Oabrielle  could  never  make  believe  as 
I’ve  been  doing.  I  am  tough.  I  hope  with 
all  my  heart  that  her  heart  won’t  ache.  Oh, 
Jack  would  never  make  her  think  what  I 
thought — unless  it  was  true.  I  have  my  debt 
to  live  for,  and  papa.  I  always  thought  it 
would  be  grand  to  make  some  great  sacrifice. 
Suppose — suppose  I  was  sure  Gabrielle  loved 
Jack  and  I  had  the  power,  could  I  say — take 
his  love,  ‘thy  necessities  are  greater  than 
mine,  ’  I  will  let  go  my  hold  as  people  have 
done  when  a  rope  could  only  hold  one ;  let  the 
bolt  strike  me?  Could  I  do  it?  Would  I?” 

Maud  had  said  more  than  once,  “Bessie 
would  have  enjoyed  being  a  martyr,  especially 
if  she  could  have  been  burned  at  the  stake.  ’  ’ 

But  Bessie  did  not  wish  to  be  a  martyr.  She 
shrank  from  this  curious  self  renunciation  she 
was  demanding  of  herself,  as  if  indeed  it  were 
an  ordeal  of  fire. 

“Suppose,”  she  said  to  herself  presently, 
“tliat  yon  knew  that  she,  just  the  girl  she  is, 
and  not  knowing  anything  about  you — loved 
him.  And  suppose  that  by  not  seeming  to 
care,  yon  could  save  her  heart  from  being 
broken,  and  could  help  her  become  the  glorious 
creature  happiness  will  make  her.  Could 
you?  .  Would  you?” 

With  a  sort  of  ecstasy  such  as  makes  men 
and  women  smile  as  Stephen  did,  when  the 
stones  smote  him,  Bessie  answered  to  herself, 
“Yes.” 

(To  he  contUuied.) 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  First  Letter.— Those  who  observe  the 
injunction,  “Be  Pitiful,”  are  sometimes  re¬ 
warded  with  amusing  experiences.  A  teacher 
in  the  South  wrote  that  one  of  her  pupils  had 
never  received  a  letter,  and  such  a  favor  would 
mark  an  epoch  in  his  life.  A  college  bred  man 
made  the  child  happy  with  not  only  a  letter, 
but  a  game  and  some  books.  Returning  thanks 
he  writes:  “lam  only  eleven  years  old  and 
have  never  gone  to  school  very  much.  This  is 
my  first  letter.”  Of  the  game  he  says:  “It  is 
fine  sport.  I  like  to  play  it,  funny  to  play. 
The  books  are  very  interesting.  My  mother 
and  I  live  alone.  Mother  works  in  the  cotton 
mill  and  I  go  to  school.”  In  his  second  letter 
he  makes  this  communication:  “I  feed  three 
times  a  day  and  going  to  send  you  some  nit 
(nuts)  they  are  good.  Tell  that  lady  that  I 
have  got  letter  now,  be  good  to  yourself.” 

The  Means  to  the  End. — All  over  the  field, 
which  stretches  from  fifteen  degrees  within  the 
arctic  circle  in  the  bleak  northwest  of  Alaska, 
“to  the  very  eastern  tip  of  the  United  States,” 
as  Dr.  Thompson  has  said,  “where  on  the 
sands  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  sunrise  first  kisses 
the  stars  and  stripes,  ’  ’  the  Christian  school  is 
the  herald  of  the  Church.  This  has  been  nota¬ 
bly  the  result  in  the  mountain  regions  of 
Kentucky.  Dr.  McDonald,  Synodical  mission- 
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ary  of  that  region,  gives  abundant  reasons  as 
well  as  facts,  why  “We  ought  to  pre-empt  this 
field  for  Christ.  The  need  is  so  urgent ;  we  owe 
these  people  the  Gospel,  for  they  have  been 
shamefully  neglected;  the  transformation  of 
one  town  (Hyden)  reads  like  a  romance.  In 
four  years,  whfre  there  was  neither  Sabbath- 
school  nor  professing  Christian,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  there  is  to  day  a  church  numbering 
one  hundred,  a  Sabbath -school  and  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  the  largest  in  the  Presby¬ 
tery;  an  enrollment  in  the  academy  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  five,  with  twenty -five 
turned  away  for  want  of  room ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  last  school  year  six  students  went 
home  and  organized  each  a  Sabbath  school  in 
his  own  neighborhood.  In  one  place  where  a 
school  exists,  a  leading  merchant  said:  ‘1 
would  not  take  ten  thousand  dollars  for  what 
your  people  have  done  for  my  daughter.’  ” 

A  Graduating  Class.  — Miss  Stephenson  writes 
of  the  sturdy  characters  and  worth  of  the  eight 
girls  leaving  the  Asheville  Home  Industrial 
School.  All  are  earnest  Christians  and  will 
do  good  wherever  their  lot  is  cast.  With  one 
exception,  all  will  enter  the  Normal  Institute. 

The  entire  program  was  enjoyed,  but  perhaps 
the  singing  most  of  all.  It  was  good  to  have 
the  parents  express  their  delight,  appreciation 
and  gratitude  in  a  hearty,  earnest,  simple 
manner.  Some  of  them  made  a  great  effort  to 
get  here.  One  woman  and  her  husband  started 
on  mules  at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  she 
assured  me  she  was  more  than  repaid:  “I  hed 
ruther  come  here  and  seed  this  than  any  circus 
I  ever  heerd  tell  of.”  In  spite  of  all  difficul¬ 
ties  thete  has  never  been  a  year  when  we  were 
more  abundantly  blessed  spiritually,  nor  when 
the  advancement  of  the  girls  in  their  studies 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  things  of  life, 
was  more  marked. 

Riceville,  N.  C.— A  great  event  in  this  school 
was  a  magic  lantern  exhibition  of  the  life  of 
Christ.  “The  room  was  darkened  one  after¬ 
noon  by  the  liberal  use  of  parsonage  quilts,  and 
forty  scenes  were  presented  through  this  novel 
sermon,  so  that  all  the  children  might  enjoy 
it.  They  were  encouraged  to  ask  questions, 
make  comments,  recite  Bible  verses  or  sing 
hymns,  as  they  felt  inclined.  Many  times  in 
their  Sunday  school  lessons  they  refer  to  those 
pictures.  ’  ’ 

New  Mexico. — “No  answer  required.”  It 
was  a  happy  thought  that  certain  workers  in 
the  East  should  write  to  our  missionary  teach, 
ers  occasionally  a  cheery  letter,  not  requiring 
a  response ;  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  know 
how  greatly  our  lonely  workers  are  cheered  by 
so  small  an  expenditure  of  time  and  sympa¬ 
thy.  An  answer  from  New  Mexico  to  one  of 
these  letters  expresses  appreciation  of  the  kind¬ 
ness  which  required  no  response.  Miss  C. 
writes:  “It  is  really  very  hard  to  write  many 
letters.  After  teaching  all  day,  by  evening  I 
am  so  tired  as  not  to  be  of  much  account.  My 
sister  being  with  me  this  year  has  been  a  great 
help.  I  do  not  believe  I  could  have  stood  it 
another  year  alone.  We  make  progress  slowly ; 
perhaps  it  is  that  fact  that  wears  on  me  so 
much.  If  we  could  see  results  as  they  do 
among  the  mountain  whites  it  would  no  doubt 


encourage  us  in  our  work.  But  the  two  classes 
of  people  are  very  different,  those  have  lost  the 
‘strait  and  narrow  way’  for  a  time  and  are 
eager  and  willing  to  be  led  back  again.  But 
these  have  been  so  full  of  superstition  and 
ignorance  for  hundreds  of  years,  that  it  is  hard 
'  to  get  a  hold  upon  them.  I  have  faith  to 
believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  there 
will  be  great  changes  in  New  Mexico  for  the 
better,  and  the  schools  with  God’s  blessing, 
will  be  the  chief  cause.  Ministers  and  evan¬ 
gelists  would  have  a  poor  show  here,  were  it 
not  for  the  schools.  The  Second  Church  of 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  has  been  wonderfully  kind. 

.  .  .  When  they  sent  the  Christmas  box,  in  it 
they  sent  a  ‘Wonder  Bag,’  ‘full  of  good  cheer 
for  the  year,  ’  as  they  said.  It  is  to  be  opened 
every  Wednesday  at  6.  So  every  Wednesday 
evening  my  sister  and  I  have  quite  a  diversion 
from  our  monotonous  lives  in  guessing  what 
is  in  the  ‘  Wonder  Bag.  ’  The  good  things  in 
it  are  various,  but  whatever  comes  out  is  pretty 
and  often  useful.  If  other  societies  would  do 
the  same  for  their  teachers  it  would  be  inex¬ 
pensive  and  yet  give  a  great  deal  of  cheer.” 

After  summer  outings,  the  Woman’s  Board 
convened  for  their  monthly  meeting  on  Tues¬ 
day,  September  19,  at  which  Mrs.  James 
presided  with  her  usual  earnestness.  The 
well-studied  topic,  Mormonism,  was  again  con¬ 
sidered. 

Mrs.  Hamlin  of  Washington,  spoke  with  un¬ 
abated  interest  and  a  paper  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Devins  who  has  recently  returned 
from  Utah.  He  emphasized  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  this  system  in  the  Eastern  states 
and  urged  that  Christian  schools  and  teachers 
should  continue  their  work  among  the  Mor¬ 
mons,  at  least  until  the  directors  of  public 
schools  have  been  won  to  Christian  modes  of 
thought  and  action.  Sympathetic  remarks 
were  also  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Missouri.  H.  E.  B. 

OP  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

Queen  Wilhelmina,  of  Holland,  has  lately 
received  an  interesting  souvenir  of  her  inaugu¬ 
ration.  Five  bound  morocco  volumes  filled 
with  cuttings  and  illustrations  describing  the 
ceremonies  of  that  occasion  were  presented  to 
her  by  the  Netherlands  Joitrnalhteiirirxj.  The 
materials  were  collected  from  all  the  papers 
represented  at  the  Hague  at  that  time.  The 
pages  of  the  albums  are  also  decorated  with 
valuable  original  designs. 

Persons  interested  in  the  suppression  of  the 
fashion  of  wearing  feathers  and  birds  as  orna¬ 
ments  in  millinery  are  rejoicing  at  the  course 
taken  by  the  Kansas  Legislature  in  passing  a 
game  law  which  contains  a  clause  to  the  effe<  t 
that  persons  selling  for  millinery  purposes 
birds’  feathers  or  skins  of  birds  shall  be  fined. 

In  the  Canton  Ticino,  in  the  Swiss  Moun¬ 
tains,  is  a  town  called  Melano,  that  is  almost 
entirely  ruled  by  women  at  present.  Nearly 
all  the  men  had  emigrated  hare  and  there  in 
search  of  work,  so  that  the  municipality  was 
without  voters  and  could  not  make  laws  and 
elect  officers.  The  Parish  Council  then  decided 
that  the  women  would  have  to  be  emancipated 
temporarily,  and  now  each  member  of  the 
Parish  Council  who  is  absent  is  represented  by 
some  woman  member  of  his  own  household. 
So  the  affairs  of  the  commune  of  Melano  are 
administered  by  women,  aided  by  a  few  old 
and  sick  men,  who  it  is  said,  form  the  opposi¬ 
tion. 
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Aid  for  Colleges, 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  siiarsely  settled 
places  on  tlie  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,603  new  schtxil.s started  in  1888  ;  also88frontlerchurches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aldand 
share  in  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moure,  President. 
Theophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  Y’ork. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  wnose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  pro\-lded  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  bouse. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  p.m.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
8  p.m.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  a.m.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P..M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesuit  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp.  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  in  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly 
appeala  From  $300  to  6500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  150  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  WaU  Street,  New  Yo>k, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  in  New  Y’ork; 

Ruts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
lew  Y’ork;  publishes  the  Sailors’  Magazine,  the  Seanian’e  Friend, 
and  the  Li/e  Boat.  James  W.  Elwbll,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stur- 
2E8,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.,  Secretary. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  ail  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
rem^y  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  battle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


The  Carnegie  Hall  Gymnasium  (formerly  Berkeley) 
was  the  first  to  be  established  in  this  city  as  exclusively 
for  women.  The  medicaldepartment  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Mathilda  K.  Wallin.  The  class  work,  in 
which  the  American  Progressive  System  is  followed, 
continues  under  the  management  of  Miss  Delia  M. 
Elliott,  who  has  been  identified  with  the  work  for  ten 
years,  since  the  days  when  it  was  known  as  the  Berkeley 
Ladies’  Athletic  Club. 


PRESB  YTERIES. 

Synod  of  Wiseoiisiii  w  ill  convene  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Ashland,  Wis.,  on  Tuesday,  October 
10th,  at  3  P.M. 

Mr.  John  A.  Watson,  of  Ashland,  is  Chairman  of  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Entertainment.  Excellent  speakers  for  both 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings. 

C.  L.  liicuARDS,  Stated  Clerk. 
I’resbvtery  of  .Saute  Fe  will  meet  at  Embudo,  N.  Mex., 
Monday,  Oct.  2,  1899,  at  7.30  P.M. 

S.  W.  Curtis,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  €>f  llrimklyii  will  hold  its  stated  fall  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  .-Vinslie  Street  Church  (corner  of  .\inslie  and 
Ewen  Streets),  on  .Monday.  October  2,  1899.  at  2  P.M. 

Newell  Woolsey  YVeli.s,  Stated  Clerk. 
I’resbytery  of  New  ton  will  hold  its  stated  fall  meeting 
in  the  Church  of  Wasliington,  N.  J.,onTuestlay,  0<-tober 
3,  1899,  at  10.30  A.M  E.  Clarke  (3line,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  South  Dakota  will  hold  its  meeting  in  Alter" 
deen,  S.  Dak  ,  on  Thursday,  October  12,  1899,  at  8  P.M. 

The  Women’s  Synodical  Missionary  Society  meets  at 
the  same  place  Octolier  13,  1899,  at  9  A.M. 

Harlan  Page  Carson,  Stated  Clerk. 
Syninl  of  Minnesota  will  meet  at  B  ue  Earth  City 
Minn.,  Thursday,  October  12th,  at  7.30  P.M. 

Maurice  1).  Edward.s,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  New  ark  will  hold  its  fall  meeting  in  the 
Roseland  Church,  on  Wednesday,  OctolxT  4,  1899,  at  10 
A.M.  Sessional  Records  will  be  called  for. 

Julius  H.  Wolff,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  will  hold  its  regular  stated 
meeting  with  the  Church  in  Hackensack,  on  Tuesday, 
October  3,  1899,  at  10  A.  M . 

George  R.  Garretson,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  I’ortland  will  hold  its  fall  meeting  with 
Calvary  Church,  Portland,  on  Monday,  October  9th,  at 
7.30  P.M.  Rev.  H.  Marcotte,  retiring  Moderator,  will 
preach  the  opening  sermon.  Permanent  Committees 
will  reiKirt  In  writing.  Unpaid  apportionments  sliould 
be  handed  to  the  treasurer,  at  or  Ix'fore  tliis  meeting. 

W.  S.  Holt,  Stated  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 
Presbytery  of  KIi/.al>etli  will  meet  at  Pluckemin, 
N.  J..  on  Tuesday,  0<t.  3  1899,  at  11  AM.  Carriages  will 
leave  the  station  at  Somerville  at  10.15  A.M. 

Samuel  Parry,  Stated  Clerk. 
Pri'sbytery  of  Central  Dakota  will  meet  at  Hitch¬ 
cock,  S.  Dak.,  October  10,  1899,  at  7  .30  P.M. 

G.  A.  White,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presliytery  of  Chieago  will  hold  its  semi-annual 
meeting  in  tlie  South  Cliurcli,  Evanston,  on  Monday, 
October  3d,  at  10.30  A  M. 

James  Frothinoham,  Stated  Clerk. 
I’resbytery  of  New  Y’ork  will  meet  in  the  ('hapel  of 
the  First  Church,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street.on 
Monday,  October  2,  1899,  at  10  A.M. 

Gix).  W.  F.  Birch,  Stated  Clerk. 
Synod  of  Indiana  will  meet  in  the  Second  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Churcli.Lafayette,  Ind.,  Monday,  October  9th,  at  7.30 
P.M.  Charles  Little.  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Ni’w  Mexico  meets  at  Alhuqueniue  Friday, 
October  6,  Pi-O,  at  7.30  P.M.  It  will  be  opeiusl  with  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  T.  C.  Beattie,  or  by  a  minister 
of  hischoice.  I.  T.  Whittemohe,  Statc-d  Clerk. 

Syiuxl  of  Ohio  will  meet  in  First  Church,  Springfield, 
onOctolKT  loth,  at  7.;l0  P.M.  All  delegates  to  synodjind 
other  meetings  in  Springfield  pay  full  fare  going,  get 
certificate  from  ticket  agent,  one-tliird  fare  return. 

Edward  T.  Swigoett,  Permanent  Clerk. 
Synod  of  I  Ilinois  and  Assoidated  Women’s  Missionary 
Societies  will  liold  tlieir  annual  meetings  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Joliet,  Ill.,  beginning  on  Tuesday, 
October  17,  1899,  at  7.30  P.M. 

D  S.  .Tohnson,  Stated  Clerk. 
Synod  of  Missouri  will  meet  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  on  Tuesday,  October  24,  1899,  at 
7.30  P.M.  John  H.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  YVasliington  <;lty  will  hold  a  stated 
meeting  on  Monday.  Octolwr  9,  1899,  at  7.30  P  M.,  in  the 
Ballston,  Virginia,  Church.  Let  this  notice  lie  announced 
from  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath  immediately  preceding 
the  meeting.  B.  F.  Bittinoer,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  YVestidiester  will  hold  the  fall  stated 
meeting  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Stamford, 
Conn.,  beginning  Monday,  (Jetober  9,  1899,  at  8  P.  M. 
Slinisters  and  elder-delegates  who  expect  to  be  present 
are  requested  to  notify  the  Rev.  R.  P.  H.  Vail  D.D.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  (5onn.,  not  later  than  October  4th.  Trains  leave 
(^rand  Central  Station,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  at  .5.02 
and  6  P.  M.  W.  J.  Gumming,  Stated  Clerk. 

Syinnl  of  New  Jersey  will  meet  In  the  first  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Asbury  Park,  on  Tuesday,  October  17th  at  3 
P.  M.  Walter  A.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Kansas  will  meet  In  Concordia,  Thursday, 
October  12th,  at  7.30  P.  M. 

John  C.  Miller.  Stated  Clerk. 
Synod  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  Second  Church' 
Troy,  Tuesday,  October  17th,  at  7.30  P.  M.,  and  will  be 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  A.  Cam¬ 
eron  MacKenzie  D.D.,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Binghamton. 
Delegates  will  be  enrolled  at  the  church  from  4.30  to  6 
P.  M.  T.  Ralston  Smith,  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  Milford  Jacks,  Pert.  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Nassau  meets  at  Huntington  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Oct.  3d,  at  7.30  P.  M. 

A.  G.  Russell,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Monmouth  will  meet  at  Manalapan 
N.  J.,  Tuesday,  September  26th.  at  10.30  A.  M. 

B.  8.  Everett,  Stated  Clerk. 

South  Charleston  Presbytery  stands  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  First  Church.  Springfield,  Ohio,  on  Monday, 
October  9th,  at  10  30  A.  M. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Michigan  will  meet  in  the  Warren  Avenue 
Church,  Saginaw,  E.  S.,  Tuesday.  October  10,  1899.  at 
7.W  P.  M.  W.  D.  Sextan,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  in  Clay  Center,  Kan., 
on  Tuesday,  October  10th,  at  7.30  P.M. 

Wm.  N.  Page,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Castle  will  convene  in  its  stated 
fall  meeting  in  New  Castle,  October  3 1,  at  7.;#)  P.M. 

Luther  A.  Oates,  Stated  Clerk. 


DIED. 

Howe.— Elizabeth  Leavitt  Howe,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  David  Leavitt  Esq.,  and  widow  of  Fisher  Howe 
Esq.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  She  was  liorn  at  Bethlehem, 
Com  ,  July  4,  1815  ;  died  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  September 
30,  1899.  _ 


Cain.— Died  at  the  liome  of  her  son,  W.  H.  Cain,  near 
De  (iraff,  Kansas,  Sept.  15,  1899.  Mrs.  L.  V.  Cain,  aged 
85  years.  10  months,  4  days. 

Lucinda  Valleau  was  born  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  11, 
1813  V\  hen  quite  young  lier  parents  movwl  near  Horse 
Heads,  N  Y.,  wliere,  on  Oct.  3,  1836,  she  was  married  to 
William  Cain,  and  went  to  Elmira,  where  slie  lived  most 
of  the  time  until  Mr.  Cain's  death  Oct  30,  1846 

In  18.56 Mrs.  Cain  moved  to  Rockford,  111.  In  1863hertwo 
sons  having  enlisted  in  tlie  74th  Illinois  infantry.she  re¬ 
turned  to  Horse  Heads,  returning  tlience  to  Rockford  in 
186'>.  In  1870  tlie  family  removed  to  Kansas.  Mrs.  Cain 
has  lost  two  daughters  and  one  son.  Two  sons,  W.  H. 
and  C.  V.  Cain  survive  her,  with  eleven  grandchildren 
and  seven  great  grandchildren.  For  more  ttian  seven 
montlis  liefore  lierdeatli  s'  e  was  lielplessund  not  able  to 
speak.  Slie  had  lieen  a  mem  tier  of  tlie  Presbyterian 
church  from  youth. 

Mrs.  Cain  had  been  a  reader  of  The  Evangelist  since 
the  second  year  of  its  publication,  when  lier  father  be¬ 
came  a  subscriber. 


Rev.  Valentine  A.  Lewis.-  Died  at  Dansville.  N.  Y  . 
Aug.  19.  For  some  years  his  health  had  not  permitted  him 
to  have  apermanent  charge  and  lielixd  made  Brooklyn  his 
home.  hut.  consumption  having  rapidly  develoiied.  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Dansville.  Thecircumstaneesof  hisdcatli  were 
full  of  tliepromisi'of  life;  for  his  spirit  passed  away  while 
in  temiHirary  relief  from  excessive  pain,  he  watched 
through  the  door  of  his  room  tlie  rising  sun  “coming 
forth  from  his  chamber,”  a  propliecy  of  his  own  ascen¬ 
sion  along  the  “path  of  the  just  shining  more  and  more 
unto  tlie  perfect  day.” 

Born  In  England,  he  came  totliis  country  a  motherless 
Ixjy,  left  to  “shift  for  himself.”  While  living  at  Bloom¬ 
field.  N.  J.,  he  became  a  member  of  Dr.  Henry  Kendall’s 
church,  and,  by  his  advice  and  encouragement,  he  made 
his  way  througli  Princeton  college,  graduating  in  1861. 
After  a  brief  work  in  Troy,  N.  Y’..  he  served  ascliaplain 
in  tlie  War  of  the  Reb<‘llion,  being  conspicuous  for 
bravery  and  entrusU’d  with  imiwrtant  commissions. 
Later  he  was  connected  with  the  Christian  ominission 
and  was  ordained  in  1864.  He  was  engaged  in  tlie  Mas¬ 
ter’s  work  in  the  following  named  places :  Port  Chester, 
Port  Byron,  Phe  ps.  Sing  Sing,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Newbnryiiort  and  Boston,  Mass. ;  Cleveland,  O.,  Hills¬ 
dale.  Mich.,  Napa.  Cal.,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  In 
California,  he  was  esiiecially  interestid  in  the  work 
among  the  Chinese,  and  in  Boston,  as  pastor  of  the 
Columbus  Avenue  Church,  he  was  particularly  success¬ 
ful  in  his  work  among  the  Scotch  and  Scotcli-Iristi  young 
people,  who  were,  at  that  time,  coming  into  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  large  numlH-rs  from  ’’down  east  ” 

III  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  lie  was  greatly  aided 
in  his  work  by  liis  first  wife.  Miss  Mary  Crandall,  of 
Troy.  Some  years  after  lier  deatli  he  mariied  Yliss 
Lillian  Fitliian,  of  Dansville,  N.  Y.  She  alsi  proved  a 
helpmeet,  and  at  tiinescarrying  on  an  inilependent  tem¬ 
pt  ranee  work  as  secretaryof  local  and  d  strict  unions  of 
the  Woman’s  Cliristian  Temperance  Union. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  somewhat  prominent  as  a  writer  for 
the  religious  press,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse.  And 
among  ills  works  that  follow  him,  record  must  surely  be 
made  of  the  number  of  young  men,  and,  at  least  one 
young  woman,  whom  he  educated  for  the  ministry  and 
wtio  are  now  serving  in  this  country  and  in  foreign 
lands.  Also  he  was  the  means  of  sending  no  fewer  than 
eigliteen  silver  communion  sets  to  struggling  churches, 
giving  from  liis  own  means  and  securing  gifts  from 
otliers 

As  has  been  stated  in  a  local  notice  of  Mr.  Lewis’ 
death,  “a  strong,  thoughtful,  cons  'lentious  man,  one  of 
the  occasional  men  who  sacrifice  themselves  for  others, 
with  far  less  reward  of  public  recognition  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  tlian  tliey  deserve,  is  lost  by  this  clergyman’s  death 
to  his  friends  and  to  the  world.” 

Mr.  Lewis  was  a  memlH'r  of  the  G.  A.  R  ,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  oi-der  attended  his  funeral.  'Die  serv¬ 
ices  were  conduct'd  by  the  Rev.  Hr.  Chase,  “who  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  noble  self-sacrificing  work  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
and  said  his  brief  communion  wit  i  this  rare  spirit  had 
been  an  inspiration  to  him  in  his  work.” 


ROCKLAND  CE  HBTERY. 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jt  r- 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  3M  St.  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUHENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  K.  LAMB.  .19  Cariiiiiie  St..  New  York 


WANTED— Organist  for  a  Presbyterian  Chapel  in 
Brooklyn.  Must  be  competent  to  lead  volunteer 
choir.  Expected  to  play  for  Sunday-school  and  morning 
and  evening  services.  Salary  inoilerate  Address  stat¬ 
ing  experience  and  salary  desired.  A,  care  Evangelist. 


A  FEW  PATIENTS  received  at  the  Nervine  Home, 
Burlington,  Vt.,  until  Jsn.  1st,  at  which  time  Dr. 
Willard  proposes  to  take  south  as  many  of  them  as  wish 
to  accompany  him  thither  for  a  winter’s  sojourn.  Fur¬ 
ther  particulars  on  application. 


SlmDrKA/iC’firoilBOIti  mmm 


156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y’ork. 

1.S19  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 

516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
-  ,30  Montaiik  Block,  Chicago. 
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JOHN  T.  LEWIS  d  BROS  CO 

Philadflpbia. 


Chicago. 


MOELEY 

SALEM 
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KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem.  Mats# 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


HERE  is  a  vast  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  unsupported  assertion 
and  a  demonstrated  fact.” 

Our  assertion  that  Pure  White  Lead  made 
by  the  “old  Dutch  process”  of  slow  corro¬ 
sion  is  far  superior  to  White  Lead  made  by 
patent  or  quick  processes,  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  experience  of  competent, 
practical  painters  everywhere.  Comparative 
tests  made  by  employees  or  parties  interested 
do  not  prove  anything. 

P  U  pj  C  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  TintinR  Colors, 

r  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  Riving  valu¬ 

able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  St.,  New  York. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Independent  considers  an  element  proba¬ 
bly  quite  outside  of  the  serious  calculations  of 
British  captains,  in  estimating  the  forces  that 
will  come  against  them  in  case  of  war  in 
Africa : 

There  is  a  real  if  not  a  very  serions  menace 
to  England  in  the  statement  that  in  case  of 
war  in  Sonth  Africa  there  would  be  companies 
or  regiments  of  resident  Irishmen  mastered 
into  the  Transvaal  army ;  but  when  this  dis¬ 
patch  goes  on  to  say  that  ten  thousand  Irish¬ 
men  would  be  recruited  in  New  York  the  re¬ 
port  is  the  veriest  nonsense.  No  such  body  of 
men  would  wish  to  go  as  soldiers,  and  if  they 
did  our  Government  would  be  bound  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  so.  Yet  this  emphasizes  the 
great  unwisdom  of  England,  who  does  not 
manage  to  make  loyal  citizens  oat  of  her  Irish 
people.  South  Ireland,  at  least,  is  less  loyal 
to  Great  Britain  than  Elsass  and  Lotharingen 
are  to  Germany.  This  is  a  shocking  condition 
of  things.  Every  Irish  paper  in  this  country 
is  bitterly  against  Great  Britain  in  its  conflict 
with  the  Transvaal.  Every  Irish  Catholic, 
nearly,  in  the  United  States  would  rejoice  to 
see  another  Majuba  Hill  slaughter.  Why  Eng¬ 
land  does  not  put  forth  her  best  energies  to 
gratify  and  satisfy  the  Irish,  even  at  the  cost 
of  granting  all  their  demands  for  a  Parliament 
of  their  own,  passes  American  understanding. 

Though  not  so  intended,  one  of  the  incidental 
results  of  the  great  sacerdotal  revival  in  the 
Church  of  England,  if  persisted  in,  as  diiring 
the  last  decade,  must  be  the  unification  of  the 
two  countries  in  faith  and  fellowship  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  not  now  anticipated  or  forseen.  Perhaps 
a  great  triumph  awaits  Ireland  and  Irish  Cath¬ 
olicity  over  John  Bull,  after  all!  At  any  rate, 
a  large  and  persistent  contingent  of  English 
rectors  are  working  to  this  end,  with  might 
and  main. 

The  Presbyterian  discusses  “Public  Schools 
and  the  Bible”— a  topic  which  should  always 
be  viewed  from  the  vantage  ground  of  our 
early  history,  when  there  was  no  <iuestion 
concerning  the  reading  of  Holv  Scripture  and 
the  offering  of  prayer  at  school  opening.  Onr 
American  school  system  was  warmed  into  life 
and  growth  by  the  Protestant  religions  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  which  favored  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  unifying  of  the  people  in  order  to  the 
perpetuation  of  our  free  institutions.  This 
sentiment  is  still  strong  in  both  its  educational 
and  religions  aspects,  and  every  minister  and 
every  Christian  patriot  should  be  out-spoken  in 
its  favor.  Onr  contemporary  thus  concludes 
its  reference  to  the  subject ; 

With  the  deep  interest  felt  in  our  public 
schools,  and  the  high  hopes  w'e  have  of  their 
great  advantage,  the  fear  is  often  expressed 
that  they  are  in  danger  of  being  secularized 
and  all  religious  influences  excluded  from 
them.  Of  course,  sectarian  influence  can  never 
have  a  place  under  this  system.  But  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  such  a  decided  Chris¬ 
tian  influence  has  sway  as  really  prevails.  In 
general,  it  can  be  said  that  the  public  school 
system  of  this  country  is  helpful  to  the  cause  of 
morality  and  religion,  and  that  the  Bible,  the 
basis  of  all  right  living,  has  a  place  in  the 
Bchoolhonse. 

Those  who  have  carefully  looked  into  the 
matter  tell  ns  that  there  are  nine  states  in 
which  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  suitable 

Bon 

Ami 

Used  for  spring  house-clean¬ 
ing  is  laying  the  corner-stone 
comfort  for  the  remainder  of 
the  ye.ar.  Those  having  used 
it  say  “  Couldn’t  do  without  it.” 


instruction  and  training  in  Christian  morals 
are  expressly  provided  for  in  the  Constitutions, 
or  in  the  laws  relating  to  the  common  schools. 
In  Iowa  the  law  says  that  “the  Bible  shall  not 
be  excluded  from  any  public  school.”  In 
Mississippi  the  Constitution  secures  complete 
religions  liberty,  “provided  that  the  rights 
hereby  secured  shall  not  be  constrned,  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  Holy  Bible  from  use  in  any  public 
school  of  this  state.  ’  ’ 

In  eleven  states  there  are  no  laws  on  the 
subject,  but  the  decisions  of  the  conrts  have 
always  been  favorable,  where  any  contest  has 
arisen.  The  general  practice  has  been  to  read 
the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  There  are 
other  states,  seventeen  in  number,  in  which 
long  established  custom  and  public  sentiment 
support  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  them.  It 
is  thus  optional  with  the  teachers,  and  in  all 
of  them,  the  Bible  is  more  or  less  in  use. 

There  are  three  states,  in  which  no  religions 
exercises  are  reported,  though  no  legal  de¬ 
cisions  are  against  the  practice.  This  leaves 
five  states  in  which  laws  and  decisions  are 
unfavorable  to  Bible  reading  in  public  schools. 

We  are  sure  that  altogether  this  is  a  better 
showing  than  many  suppose.  In  this  great 
and  mixed  population,  gathered  on  this  con¬ 
tinent,  the  fact  is,  that  Christian  influences 
hold  sway  over  the  people  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  This  is  a  Christian  nation,  and  its 
character  shows  itself  in  these  ways.  We 
would  have  every  state  as  outspoken  as  Iowa 
and  Mississippi,  but  in  a  country  so  great  in 
extent,  we  are  thankful  that  things  are  as 
well  as  they  are. 

Onr  dependence  for  the  Christian  influence 
of  our  schools  is  mainly  on  the  teachers.  A 
Christian  teacher  with  good  tact  and  judgment 
has  a  great  power  for  good  anywhere,  and  can 
build  up  character  on  Christian  principle  with¬ 
out  giving  offence  to  any  one.  The  education 
of  our  children  must  not  only  be  of  the  head, 
but  of  the  heart  and  conscience.  The  wise 
instructor  will  look  to  this,  and  those  who 
employ  teachers  should  have  regard  to  their 
ability  as  character  builders,  and  the  parents 
who  stand  behind  scholars  and  teachers  and 
school  boards,  should  insist  that  those  who 
stand  in  loco  parentis,  so  much  of  the  time, 
shall  be  qualified  both  in  heart  and  head,  for 
one  of  the  most  responsible  places  in  the  world. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  has  these  paragraphs 
in  its  always  readable  “Our  Gossip” : 

There  may  have  been  doubt  expressed  as  to 
whether  Saul  was  among  the  prophets,  bnt 
Qneen  Victoria,  according  to  a  cablegram,  is 
fnlly  convinced  that  she  is  of  the  family  of 
David.  She  has  jnst  sent  to  Emperor  William 
a  copy  of  her  family  tree  with  King  David  at 
the  top.  She  thinks  that  she  is  descended 
from  the  Psalmist  through  the  eldest  daughter 
Zedekiah.  Another  fablegram,  I  fear. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  a  flattering  opinion  of  onr 
railway  presidents.  He  declares  them  to  be 
the  American  aristocracy,  “so  exalted  that  our 
proudest  can  hardly  compare  with  them.” 
They  outclass  the  English  dukes  in  strle  and 
power,  and  exercise  a  control  unparalleled  in 
England.  Onr  railway  magnates  may  take 
their  cne  from  the  noble  Lord’s  remarks  and 
apply  for  new  titles.  How  charming  to  be  i 


called  the  Duke  of  the  Harlem,  the  Dnke’of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Duke  of  the  Northenil 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  self-respecting 
American  of  the  Jewish  faith  will  participate 
in  any  movement  to  boycott  next  year’s  Paris 
Exposition.  Representatives  of  other  creeds 
may  do  as  they  please,  but  our  co-religionists 
must  be  doubly  careful.  In  the  first  place, 
the  spirit  of  revenge  thus  displayed  would  he 
wholly  un-Jewish ;  and,  secondly,  when  the 
highest  types  of  the  French  mind  and  Intellect 
come  to  the  side  of  Dreyfus,  it  were  a  poor 
return  to  injure  in  any  way  the  prospects  of 
the  Exposition.  Nor  would  it  improve  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  of  France  at  the  present 
crisis,  if  it  were  known  that  their  brethren  in 
faith  in  other  lands  were  preparing  a  war  of 
revenge. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.'S 

New  Books 


HORACE  BUSHNELL 

Ry  Theodore  T.  Munger,  D.D.,  author  of  “The 
Freedom  of  Faith,”  etc.  With  two  portraits.  i2mo, 
$2.00. 

i)r.  Bushiiell  was  for  years  one  of  the  most  notable 
figures  in  the  American  puipit,  illustrious  for  strength 
of  mind,  beauty  of  character,  and  intrepid  devotion  to 
Truth.  Dr.  Munger  is  particularly  fitted  to  interpret 
him  to  this  generation  and  to  build  an  enduring 
memorial  to  him. 

GOD’S  EDUCATION  OF  MAN 

By  Wm.  DeWitt  Hyde,  D.D.,  President  of  Bow- 
doin  College.  i6mo,  $r.25. 

Ur.  Hyde  here  states  the  great  doctrines  of  religious 
life  and  thought  in  forms  that  appeal  to  the  experience 
of  men  to-day.  In  his  view  all  men  belong  to  the 
Divine  school  and  are  in  process  of  education.  The 
spirit  of  this  education,  its  methods,  its  purpose,  its 
successes  and  seeming  failures — all  these  are  treated 
with  much  acuteress  of  thought  and  in  a  vigorous 
style. 

NEW  HOUSEHOLD  TENNYSON 

The  Poetic  and  Dramatic  Works  of  Alfred  Lord 
Tennyson.  New  Household  Edition,  from  new 
plates.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch,  numbered 
lines.  Indexes  to  Titles  and  First  Lines,  a  Portrait, 
and  127  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  $1.50;  full  gilt, 
$2.00  ;  half  calf,  $3.00  ;  levant  or  tree  calf,  $4.50. 

An  entirely  new  issue  of  the  popular  Household 
Tennyson,  printed  from  larger  type  than  before,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  and  bound  in  new  and  attractive 
style. 

SQUARE  PEGS 

A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  author  of 
"  Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood,”  etc.  i2mo,  $1.50. 

The  attempt  to  put  square  pegs  in  round  holes  has 
suggested  the  title  of  Mrs.  Whitney’s  new  story.  This 
is  told  in  Mrs.  Whitney’s  well-known  style,  and 
abounds  in  those  wide-reaching  suggestions,  humorous 
touches  and  flashes  of  inspiration  which  make  her 
stories  so  charming  and  helpful  to  a  large  circle  of 
readers. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  Postpaid,  by 
HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston 
ti  East  17th  Street,  New  York 
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Point  Arabe,  Venise,  Renaissance, 
Guipure,  Crochet,  and  Cluny 
All-overs,  Galons  and 
Flouncings. 

Lace,  Filet,  Jet,  and  Applique  Net  Robes, 

Fringed  Laces. 
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NEW  YORK. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  8. 

HEMAN’S  PLOT  AGAINST  THE  JEWS. 

Introductory  Study. 

The  Book  of  Esther  is  one  of  the  most  bean- 
tifnl  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  art  it  is  almost  perfect ;  from 
that  of  local  coloring — a  feature  much  more 
insisted  upon  in  onr  own  day  than  at  any  pre- 
yions  time — it  has  a  value  all  the  greater  from 
the  fact  that  its  accuracy  is  due  not  to  pre¬ 
meditated  effort,  as  in  present  day  literature, 
but  to  the  writer’s  artless  gift  for  reproducing 
that  which  was  a  matter  of  life-long  experi¬ 
ence.  From  the  point  of  view  of  religion  its 
value  is  far  greater  than  is  generally  conceded. 
This  question  of  the  religions  value  of  the  Book 
of  Esther  will  form  the  subject  of  next  week’s 
Introductory  Study ;  and  to  this  subject  the 
question  of  its  place  in  the  Canon  properly 
belongs ;  to-day  let  ns  simply  consider  its  date, 
authorship  and  literary  character. 

The  author  of  the  book  is  not  known.  The 
Talmudists,  while  not  pronouncing  definitively 
on  the  subject,  generally  attributed  it  to 
Mordecai ;  but  this  rather  improbable  conclu¬ 
sion  was  reached  hundreds  of  years  after  the 
book  was  written.  The  story  belongs  to  the 
time  of  Xerxes  (Ahasnerus)  B.C.  485  465;  and 
although  the  book  was  written  a  century  and  a 
half  later,  in  the  Greek  period  which  began 
B.C.  832,  as  is  evident  from  the  similarity 
of  the  decadent  Hebrew  to  that  of  Chronicles, 
as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  Xerxes  is  spoken  of 
(chap.  i.  1,  2)  as  having  lived  long  before, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  discoverable  anachron¬ 
ism  in  this  book,  such  as  are  frequently  to  be 
found  in  the  Apocryphal  books  of  Judith  and 
Tobit.  The  character  of  Xerxes,  unstable, 
arbitrary,  emotional,  is  admirably  suggested 
by  the  story;  so  are  the  wealth  and  glory  of 
his  reign.  With  perfect  historic  accuracy  the 
incidents  are  made  to  fall  on  either  side  of 
his  ill-starred  expedition  to  Greece :  the  great 
feast  of  Chapter  I.  being  his  farewell  to  all  his 
satraps,  viceroys  and  other  princes,  before  set¬ 
ting  out,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  (i.  1), 
for  Greece,  and  the  later  incidents  in  the 
seventh  year  (ii.  16)  after  his  return  from 
thence.  The  favor  in  which  Mordecai  the 
Jew  was  held  (proved  by  his  dwelling  in 
Shushan,  the  fortress,  ii.  5,  and  by  his  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  King’s  gate,  ii.  19,  among  the 
authorities  of  the  city,  vs.  2)  is  precisely 


duplicated  by  the  favor  in  which  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  were  held  by  the  son  and  successor 
of  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes  (Ezra  vii.  2,  21,  etc. 
Neh.  i.  11,  etc) ;  and  the  general  kindliness 
with  which  the  Jewish  people  were  regarded 
(Esther  ii.  15,  viii.  15,  etc. )  finds  incidental 
confirmation  in  Ezekiel  and  other  prophets  of 
the  exile.  As  has  been  well  observed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cassel  of  Berlin,  the  book  of  Esther  has 
more  original  information  about  Persia  than 
Herodetns,  more  of  the  color  of  Persian  cus¬ 
toms  and  life  than  any  other  book  of  the  time 
that  has  come  down  to  us;  the  intrigues  be¬ 
tween  the  viziers  against  one  queen  (chap.  i. ), 
the  influence  of  another  queen’s  personal 
beauty  against  the  vizier  (chap.  vii. ),  all’ 
these  are  thoroughly  Persian  and  of  the  time 
of  Xerxes.  The  temper  of  the  Jews  of  this 
period  is  perfectly  preserved,  the  “extrava¬ 
gant  joy’’  in  good  fortnne,  with  which,  as 
Ewald  says,  they  sought  to  lose  their  sense  of 
sorrow. 

Whether  or  not  Esther  is  a  work  of  history  is 
a  question  which  would  not  be  so  often  asked 
and  so  seriously  debated  if  modern  and  western 
readers  had  a  keener  historic  sense,  and  a 
fuller  acquaintance  with  oriental  literature 
and  feeling.  Space  forbids  our  going  into  the 
discussion;  it  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  nearly  all  scholars,  however  liberal,  are 
now  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  work 
stands  on  a  basis  of  true  history;  and  nearly 
all,  however  conservative,  admit  that  historic 
fact  has  been  made  the  basis  for  a  very 
beautiful  and  artistic  work  of  the  devout 
imagination,  “candid,  frank,  and  enchant¬ 
ing,  ’  ’  as  Ewald  says. 

THE  LESSON. 

Esther  iii.  1-11. 

Golden  Text.— If  God  be  for  us,  who  can 
be  against  us? — Rom.  viii.  31. 

Verse  1.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  both 
Haman  and  Mordecai  are  foreign  courtiers. 
Haman  appears  to  have  been  of  Amalekite 
extraction  (comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  8). 

Verses  2,  3.  The  Talmudists  put  a  religious 
significance  into  Mordecai’s  refusal  to  do 
homage  to  Haman,  and  most  Christian  com¬ 
mentators  follow  their  example.  It  seems 
rather  doubtful.  It  is  certain  that  the  Persian 
Kings  of  this  period  considered  thelhselves 
representatives  of  the  gods,  and  that  homage 
paid  to  them  was  understood  to  be  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  claim.  But  no  Persian  King  would 
delegate  this  honor  to  a  subordinate,  however 
favored.  We  may  probably  see  in  Mordecai’s 
conduct  a  tacit  boast  that  notwithstanding 
Haman’s  high  promotion,  his  own  standing 
with  the  King  was  quite  as  good.  He  had  sat 
in  the  King’s  gate  (that  is,  he  had  been  a 
judge)  before  Haman’s  promotion  (ii.  21). 
This  was  not  mere  self  assertion ;  it  was  the 
assertion  of  the  dignity  of  the  Jewish  race. 

Verses  4,  5.  The  fact  that  Mordecai  was  a 
Jew,  as  here  noted,  does  not  point  to  any  such 
scorn  of  the  race  as  has  prevailed  during  fifteen 
Christian  centuries;  it  merely  indicates  the 
rivalry  of  two  foreign  courtiers,  one  a  Jew, 
the  other  of  some  other  foreign  race. 

Verse  6.  This  verse,  however,  shows  that 
Haman  cherished  animosity  toward  the  Jews 
in  general.  The  Amalekites  had  done  so  from 
time  immemorial.  This  animosity  was  in 
Haman  quickened  by  a  deadly  jealousy  of 


Mordecai,  who  could  go  unpunished  while 
refusing  to  own  his  superiority.  The  whole¬ 
sale  vengeance  that  Haman  resolves  upon 
is  in  keeping  with  his  character  and  not  out  of 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  his  time. 

Verse  7.  Here  is  a  very  interesting  glimpse 
into  the  prevalent  superstition  of  the  time — 
the  repeated  casting  of  the  lot,  to  find  a  pro¬ 
pitious  day.  The  Talmud  goes  into  interesting 
details  of  the  special  reasons  why  each  day 
until  the  very  end  of  the  year  was  unlucky  for 
Haman’s  enterprise.  This  is  why  his  revenge 
was  so  long  postponed.  Hatred  was  strong  but 
superstition  was  stronger.  That  the  delay  was 
providential  is  clearly  implied.  It  gave  time 
for  Mordecai  and  Esther  to  work. 

Verse  8.  The  laws  Haman  refers  to  are  not 
those  of  the  land;  the  Jews  were  obedient  and 
law-abiding  while  in  captivity ;  it  is  the  relig¬ 
ions  ciistoms  of  the  Jews  to  which  Haman 
refers. 

Verse  9.  The  appeal  to  the  King's  cupidity 
came  at  just  the  right  time.  Xerxes  had  been 
much  impoverished  by  the  unfortunate  Greek 
campaign.  Haman’s  bribe,  however,  is  to 
come  not  from  his  own  cotfers,  but  from  the 
pillage  of  the  Jews. 

Verses  10,  11.  The  King’s  seal  ring  gave 
the  King's  authority  to  him  who  had  it.  The 
King’s  lofty  indifference  to  Haman’s  bribe 
is  very  oriental,  and  not  to  be  taken  more  seri¬ 
ously  than  the  oriental  indifference  to  gifts 
which  modem  travelers  learn  to  appreciate  at 
its  true  value. 


THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

Lesson  XLI.  —Jesus’  Messiahshiu  Re.jected. 

Matt.  xxi.  20-xxii.  14. 

Jesus  had  declared  his  kingdom,  now  he  was 
to  unfold  it,  by  the  power  of  persuasion.  So 
he  devoted  these  few  last  days  to  teaching. 
Each  morning  found  him  in  the  Temple,  ready 
to  speak  to  the  eager  crowds  there,  or  to  meet 
the  Pharisees  on  their  own  ground  and  with 
their  own  weapons. 

The  cursing  of  the  fig  tree  was  an  incident 
by  the  way,  as  an  object  lesson  to  his  disciples. 
It  was  not  arbitrary,  as  some  cavilers  would 
say.  “The  time  of  figs  was  not  yet,’’  to  be 
sure,  but  the  leaves  were  there,  an  indication 
that  some  of  last  year’s  figs  might  be  found 
among  them,  or  at  least  some  of  the  half  ri(e 
figs  of  the  present  year,  which  are  “set’’  be¬ 
fore  the  leaves  come.  The  tree  was  a  deceiver, 
and  as  such  was  a  warning  of  the  fate  of  the 
hypocrite.  In  such  an  individual,  as  figured 
by  the  tree,  “there  was  no  promise  for  the 
future,  nor  any  gleanings  from  the  past.  ’  ’ 

Jesus  seems  to  have  been  approached  soon 
after  he  entered  the  Temple  by  an  official 
deputation  from  the  hierarchy,  to  inquire  why 
he  taught  as  a  Rabbi,  without  any  license 
from  some  one  of  the  schools  (Matt.  xxi.  23). 
They  probably  hoped  he  would  fall  into  their 
snare,  and  say  he  taught  by  divine  authority, 
which  would  give  them  the  very  pretext  they 
sought  for.  But  he  had  a  question  of  his  own 
to  ask  (vss.  24.  2.5).  To  be  forced  to  answer 
a  subtle  question  where  they  had  expected  only 
to  ask  one,  was  a  new  experience  for  them, 
and  they  saw  at  once  the  dilemma  (vss.  25,  26). 
They  could  not  condemn  John  as  an  impostor, 
bnt  if  they  confessed  his  divine  commission. 
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pions  the  motive.  Christ’s  heroic  followers 
have  lifted  Japan  into  the  sisterhood  of  na¬ 
tions.  They  abolished  the  monstrous  crimes 
and  cmelties  which  defiled  and  degraded 
India  for  centuries.  To  their  efforts  is  due 
the  fact  that  China  the  fossil  nation  has  be¬ 
come  a  growing  nation.  Better  a  thousand 
fold  the  agitation  of  the  present  than  the 
stagnation  of  the  past.  Africa  has  turned  her 
face  towards  the  light  they  brought  her.  The 
Islands  of  the  Sea  have  songs  instead  of  sighing 
because  they  came.  The  debt  our  nation  owes 
God’s  home  missionaries  and  their  heroic 
wives  is  as  far  beyond  computation  as  it  is 
impossible  of  payment.  No  other  force  equalled 
theirs  in  the  transformation  of  aliens  into  citi¬ 
zens.  In  crowded  tenements  of  reeking  cities, 
Christ’s  disciples  are  following  him  up  creak¬ 
ing  stairways  into  sweltering  rooms.  The 
fiercest  battles  of  the  ages  are  there  fought 
against  ignorance,  poverty,  dirt,  disease,  sin 
and  death.  They  gladden  every  hospital,  all 
prisons  are  open  to  them.  For  obedience  to 
Christ  there  is  no  substitute.  It  is  truest 
service  and  snblimest  sacrifice. 

To-day,  as  when  Christ  was  on  earth,  the 
few  are  called /row  their  homes,  the  hoete  are 
sent  to  their  homes.  For  every  one  who  hears 
the  Master  say,  “Go  into  Foreign,  Home,  or 
City  Fields, ’’  there  are  thousands  to  whom 
the  equally  clear  command  is,  “Go  home  to 
thy  friends  and  tell  them  how  great  things 
the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee,  and  hath  had 
compassion  on  thee.  ’  ’  A  halo  of  romance 
lights  up  the  former,  dogged  heroism  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  latter.  The  fiercest  furnace  into 
which  God’s  children  are  to  day  cast  is  that  of 
living  down  a  bitter  past.  Would  you  know 
the  fiery  ordeal  through  which  the  man  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Mark  would  have  to  pass,  read 
the  story  of  the  blind  man  in  the  ninth  chap¬ 
ter  of  John.  His  veracity,  his  identity  are 
questioned,  and  he  himself  is  at  length  cast 
out  of  the  synagogue.  Here  the  change  was 
instant,  the  contrast  absolute.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  his  dwelling  place  was  the  tombs.  He  was 
a  madman  whom  chains  could  not  bind,  a 
fiend  from  whom  strong  men  drew  back  in 
terror,  and  at  sight  of  whom  women  and 
children  shrieked  and  fled.  In  the  evening  he 
returns  to  the  place  where  he  had  hitherto 
spread  consternation  and  dread  to  tell  the  glad 
story  of  Christ’s  love  and  power.  People 
would  not  instantly  draw  near  to  one  from 
whom  they  had  always  hitherto  fled. 

Paul  was  not  instantly  and  joyously  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  Apostles.  Both  God’s  servants 
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the  inference  was  quick  and  sure.  ‘  ‘  He  was 
a  true  man,  and  he  said  I  was  the  one  sent  from 
God.  If  yon  accept  him  yon  must  accept  me.  ’’ 

In  the  parable  of  the  two  sous  (vss.  28  32)  he 
showed  them  to  be  in  the  position  of  the  son  who 
mid  he  would  obey  but  did  not,  and  in  scathing 
words  he  compared  them  unfavorably  with  the 
publicans  and  harlots  whom  they  despised. 

The  parable  of  the  vineyard  follows,  a  favor 
ite  figure  of  speech,  notably  used  by  Isaiah  and 
familiar  to  them  all.  The  meaning  is  plain  as 
he  goes  along.  The  vineyard  is  Israel,  God 
has  a  right  to  the  fruits,  their  obedience  and 
allegiance.  He  had  sent  again  and  again  for 
them  in  the  person  of  prophets  and  messengers. 
Their  knowledge  of  Jewish  history  supplied 
them  with  the  rightful  interpretation.  Now, 
all  other  means  exhausted,  he  sends  his  Son. 
The  Jews  were  ready  to  fulfil  their  ungrateful 
part.  To  Jesus’  question  (vs  40)  there  was 
but  one  answer  possible,  and  they  gave  it  un¬ 
willingly  enough  (vs.  41).  Then  he  solemnly 
tells  them  the  doom  of  that  nation  (Luke  xx. 
16),  and  a  deep  “God  forbid’’  comes  from 
those  who  see  the  inevitable  logic  of  the  story. 
The  psalm  from  which  he  quoted  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  Messianic  (Matt.  xxi.  42).  Not  one  of 
his  hearers  but  understood  that  he  clearly 
claimed  the  headship  for  himself,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  the  woe  in  vs.  43  upon  that  nation 
which  rejected  him.  In  their  rage  at  the 
unwelcome  troth,  they  would  have  seized  him 
on  the  spot,  but  the  unmistakable  temper  of 
the  crowd  about  him  showed  them  that  be 
could  not  be  taken  then. 

The  tumult  once  more  is  quieted,  and  Jesus’ 
calm,  clear  voice  goes  on  in  another  parable, 
that  of  the  marriage  feast  for  the  king’s  son 
(xxii.  1-14).  Like  and  yet  unlike  the  parable 
of  the  great  supper  (comp.  Luke  xiv.  16-24), 
its  interpretation  sets  forth  how  benefits  which 
one  people,  refuse  from  whatever  cause,  indiffer¬ 
ence  or  hostility,  may  be  transferred  to  another. 

The  wedding  garment  sets  forth  an  additional 
truth ;  the  need  of  persoual  holiness  as  well  as 
free  grace.  This  man  bad  no  defense  to  make 
when  asked  why  he  had  not  complied  with  the 
king’s  requirements  and  put  on  the  wedding 
garment  famished  to  make  him  fit  for  the 
king’s  presence.  A  man  may  accept  out¬ 
wardly,  but  lack  the  sonl-preparation  necessary, 
and  so  find  himself  thrust  out.  Free  grace 
involves  something  more  than  a  careless  taking 
or  letting-go  according  to  our  pleasure. 
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and  the  devil’s  doubted  the  genuineness  of 
Jerry  McAnley’s  conversion.  It  is  nobility  of 
life  not  eloquence  of  lip  that  makes  way  for 
the  coming  of  the  king  and  his  kingdom. 
Transformed  lives  are  Christ’s  best  argument. 
The  man  himself  was  the  best  evidence. 

Gethsemane’s  agony  is  intense,  but  Geth- 
semane’s  obedience  is  sublime.  “Neverthe¬ 
less  not  my  will  bnt  thine  be  done.  ’  ’  In  doing 
God’s  will  Christ  never  faltered.  Let  the 
heart  searching  question  of  the  hour  be,  “Am 
I  willing  to  go  where  Christ  sends  me,  and 
to  do  what  he  gives  me?’’  Three  times  at 
least  the  question  of  preferment  or  pre¬ 
eminence  caused  bitter  heart  burnings  among 
Christ’s  Apostles.  Now  as  then,  such  contests 
hurt  and  hinder  the  work.  In  God’s  sight 
place-seeking  is  odious.  The  unholy  desire 
begets  unhallowed  method.  “We  onght  to 
obey  God  rather  than  men,  ’  ’  shows  that  Peter 
had  outgrown  the  old  spirit  which  moved  him 
when  he  asked,  “Lord,  what  shall  this  man 
do?”  “  Obedience  to  a  heavenly  vision  changed 
Saul  the  persecutor,  into  Paul  the  missionary.  ’  ’ 
Obedience  to  God  not  only  contemplates  a 
changed  sphere  of  life,  it  means  a  changed 
life.  It  looks  for  that  time  when,  “What  yon 
are  speaks  so  loud  I  cannot  hear  what  yon  say.  ’  ’ 
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Christ’s  command  for  all  time  and  territory 
is  “Follow  me.”  It  rings  out  as  clearly  to 
the  dwellers  by  the  majestic  Hudson,  or  on  the 
Mississippi,  as  to  the  fishermen  by  blue  Galilee. 
When  first  uttered,  not  a  score  obeyed  it.  To¬ 
day  thousands  hear  and  heed  it.  To  exalt  the 
past  by'belittling  the  present  is  false,  however 
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Ministers  and  Churches 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — The  Rev.  J.  T.  Wills  D.D. 
for  nearly  eight  years  pastor  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Gbnrchof  Greenwich,  Conn.,  has  just 
returned  from  England  where  he  has  been 
successfnlly  engaged  in  evangelistic  work  for 
some  time.  Should  the  way  open  he  is  now 
ready  to  assist  any  of  our  pastors,  or  vacant 
churches  here  at  home,  in  special  meetings. 
Dr.  Wills  bears  letters  of  commendation  from 
many  of  our  pastors  with  whom  he  has  labored. 
He  may  be  addressed  at  250  West  Forty-fourth 
street.  New  York  City. 

Brooklyn. — The  Classon  Avenue  Church  has 
recently  met  a  real  loss  in  the  death  of  Alfred 
J.  Pouch,  one  of  its  influential  members.  The 
funeral  services  were  conducted  on  W’ednesday 
evening,  13th,  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Dunn  Burrell,  aided  by  Dr.  D.  R.  Frazer  ot 
Newark  First  Church. 

Re-Dedication  at  Honeoye  Falls. — The 
Presbyterian  Church  at  this  place,  sixteen 
miles  south  of  Rochester,  was  organized  in 
1881.  In  1842  the  present  house  of  worship 
was  erected  to  take  the  place  of  a  smaller 
building,  which  was  then  sold,  but  twenty 
four  years  later  re  purchased  and  joined  to  the 
rear  of  the  main  edifice  as  a  chapel.  Since 
its  erection,  notwithstanding  changes,  aud 
additions  to  its  equipment,  the  general  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  interior  has  remained  unchanged. 
During  the  past  summer,  under  the  efficient 
leadership  of  its  young  pastor,  the  Rev.  William 
Wallace  Ketchum  (who  was  installed  last 
spring),  it  has  been  thoroagbly  renovated 
within  aud  without  at  an  expense  of  about 
$1  ,500.  It  has  been  re-carpeted,  the  square 
pews  replaced  by  chairs  of  cherry,  the  pipe 
organ  set  into  an  alcove  at  the  right  of  the 
pulpit,  a  furnace  and  ventilating  apparatus 
provided,  a  new  kitchen  built  to  take  the  place 
of  the  former  one,  and  by  the  removal  of  a 
needless  staircase,  space  has  been  secured  for 
a  small  and  tastefully  furnished  room  beneath 
the  gallery.  At  the  services  of  re  dedication 
September  10,  the  Rev.  Edward  Bristol  of 
Rochester  preached  upon  “God’s  Surprises  for 
his  Waiting  People.’’  In  the  afternoon  ad 
dresses  were  made  by  Col.  A.  L.  Mabbett,  a 
ruling  elder  of  Rochester  Central,  of  whose 
Sunday-school  class  Pastor  Ketchum  was  for¬ 
merly  a  member,  the  Rev.  B.  M.  Clark  of  the 
Honeoye  Falls  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  the  Rev.  N.  W.  Bates  of  the  West  Bloom¬ 
field  Congregational  Church.  The  evening  j 
service  was  devoted  to  greetings  from  the 
three  former  pastors  now  living,  viz:  by  letter 
from  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Stirling,  Bath,  Penn., 
1897-1898,  aud  in  personal  addresses  from  the 
Rev.  George  C.  Frost  of  Rochester  Calvary, 
1891-1896,  and  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Freeman  of 
Lyndonville,  1869-1891.  Well  filled  during  the 
day,  the  building  was  crowded  in  the  evening 
to  its  utmost  capacity  by  a  congregation  of  at 
least  five  hundred  people.  Of  the  session  im¬ 
mediately  succeeding  that  formed  at  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  church.  Dr.  Harry  Allen  who, 
with  his  wife  gave  the  land  for  the  site,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  cost  of  the  erection 
of  the  building,  served  fifty- two  years,  Asa 
Pride  forty-six  years,  and  Albe  C.  Allen  fifty- 
six  years.  The  last  named  was  for  over  fifty 
years  clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  society.  With 
his  death  in  the  summer  of  1898,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three,  the  generation  of  the  original 
builders  passed  away.  Cheered  by  the  willing 
aid  of  the  few  who  remain  of  the  second  gen¬ 
eration,  and  including  many  who  have  come 
from  other  homes  and  early  religious  associa¬ 
tions,  the  zeal  and  energy  shown  by  those  of 
the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  to-day  is 
full  of  promise  that  the  work  of  the  fathers  is 
to  suffer  no  loss,  but  is  to  be  carried  forward 
with  enlarged  breadth  and  fulness. 

Saranac  Lake. — A  Word  to  Pastors  and  a 
Welcome  to  Strangers. — All  pastors  we  would 
earnestly  request  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is 
a  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  place  and  to 
urge  upon  any  of  their  respective  flocks  to 
attend,  if  able,  during  chance  sojourns  here; 
especially  that  they  would  take  the  trouble  to 
inform  the  pastor  of  any  of  their  people  who  are 
sick  here,  that  he  may  call  upon  them.  The 
church  is  largely  a  stranger’s  church,  and  the 
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members  and  pastor  are  desirous  of  ministering 
as  largely  as  they  may  to  those  who  come 
among  them.  If  this  catches  the  eye  of  any 
who  are  coming  here  or  have  friends  who  are 
here  or  are  coming,  will  they  not  bear  it  in 
mind?  The  earlier  the  pastor  knows  of  the 
presence  of  those  to  whom  it  would  be  his  ’ 
privilege  to  minister  the  better  he  may  know  j 
them  and  the  more  he  can  do  to  lighten  their  , 
stay,  and  the  more,  too,  may  they  count  in  the 
religious  life  of  this  town.  Resort-life  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  irreligious,  and  we  who  are  working  in 
this  resort,  need  all  the  co-operation  that  can 
be  secured.  The  Rev.  William  Tatlock,  ^e 
venture  to  add  to  the  above,  is  the  pastor,  and 
any  note  addressed  to  him  at  The  Manse, 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. ,  will  receive  attention. 
The  Adiroudacks  are  a  sanitarium  for  weak 
lungs,  and  many  resort  there  for  strength  and 
healing  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Presi!Yteky  ok  Steuben  met  September 
18,  in  Prattsburgh  (the  Rev.  George  W.  Warren, 
pastor),  twenty  ministers  and  ten  elders  pres¬ 
ent.  The  Rev.  Charles  Noble  Frost  was 
elected  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Clements,  Clerk.  Elmer  T.  Stewart  of  Bath 
was  received  under  the  care  of  Presbytery  as 
a  student  for  the  ministry.  The  sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  was  observed  at  the  opening 
of  the  morning  session  of  Tuesday,  the  Rev.  S. 
W.  Pratt  officiating.  The  Rev.  E.  P.  Salmon 
and  Elder  W.  H.  Barnum  reported  on  The 
Assembly,  and  the  Revs.  Alfred  J.  Hutton 
D.D.  and  S.  W.  Pratt  on  Auburn  Seminary. 
Mr.  Edgar  D.  Clark,  a  graduate  of  Auburn, 
now  preaching  at  Canaseraga,  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Platte,  and  after  passing 
a  satisfactory  examination  was  duly  licensed. 
The  committee  on  Synodical  Missions  presented 
a  carefully  prepared  report  recommending 
appropriations  for  ^20,  a  decrease  from  last 
year  of  fl80,  showing  advance  towards  self- 
support.  The  Hon.  John  F.  Parkhurst  and 
the  Hon.  Hyatt  C.  Hatch  were  elected  trustees 
of  the  Presbytery.  Appropriations  were  made 
for  purposes  of  education  and  ministerial 
relief.  The  Rev.  B.  B.  Knapp  and  the  Rev. 
George  W.  Warren  were  appointed  committee 
on  Popular  Meetings  of  the  Presbytery.  The 
delegates  to  Synod  are:  Ministers,  E.  M. 
Deems,  D.  V.  Putnam,  Peter  McKenzie,  and 
George  W.  Jaynes;  and  elders,  Uri  Balcom, 
George  S.  Bassett,  C.  H.  Minor  and  George  S. 
Cole.  The  Rev.  Alfred  F.  Hutton  D.D.  was 
elected  Commissioner  to  Auburn  Seminary. 
Presbytery  overtured  the  Synod  to  reduce  its 
clerical  expenses,  and  to  secure  the  publication 
of  the  Minutes  within  six  weeks  of  adjonrn- 
nrent.  It  also  overtured  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  to  reconsider  its  action  increasing  clerical 
expenses.  The  Rev.  Herbert  W.  Knox  gave  a 
practical  address  on  The  Relation  of  the  Pastor 
to  the  Finances  ot  the  Church.  The  Rev.  E. 
P.  St.  John  addressed  the  popular  meeting  on 
The  New  Education  in  the  Church.  Mr.  St. 
John  is  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  Springfield 
school  for  workers,  and  his  ideas  are  new, 
practical  and  philosophical,  and  his  methods 
would  revolutionize  most  Sunday-schools. 
The  church  at  Pulteney  is  vacant,  the  Rev. 
William  Reid  Ph.D.  having  resigned  after  a 
ve^  successful  pastorate  to  accept  a  professor¬ 
ship  in  Portland,  Me.  Arkport  is  also  vacant, 
the  Rev.  Jay  Forbes  Robinson  having  accepted 
a  call  to  Almond.  S.  W.  P. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh. — The  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  was  observed  in  East  End  Presbyterian 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  on  September  10.  Twenty- 
three  members  were  added  on  this  occasion. 
This  makes  an  accession  of  fifty  new  members 
since  the  beginning  of  Pastor  Nicholson’s 
labors  in  April  last.  At  this  communion  indi¬ 
vidual  cups  were  used  for  the  first  time.  They 
gave  general  satisfaction. 

Cata.sauqua. — The  Rev. Cornelius  Earle  D.D. 
for  the  past  forty-seven  years  pastor  of  the 


First  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  place,  for¬ 
mally  announced  to  his  people  on  Sunday 
morning,  September  3,  his  desire  that  they 
should  unite  with  him  in  a  request  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Lehigh  to  dissolve  their  rela¬ 
tions  as  pastor  and  church.  Dr  Earle  feels 
that  his  health  and  strength  are  no  longer 
equal  to  the  duties  of  his  charge.  A  meeting 
of  the  church  and  congregation  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  11th,  and  his  wishes  were 
acceded  to,  amid  many  expressions  of  the  sin- 
cerest  regard  and  affection.  The  venerable  pas¬ 
tor  is  a  native  of  New  York  City,  born  July  11, 
1823;  he  received  his  education  herein  the 
University,  entering  the  freshman  class  in  1841, 
aud  graduating  as  an  honor  man  in  1845.  He 
then  entered  Union  Theological  Seminary 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1848.  His  first 
charge  was  at  Unionville,  Pa.,  with  a  mission 
at  Kennett  Square.  He  remained  there  until 
October  1,  1852,  when  he  came  to  Catasauqua 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  a 
congregation  organized  by  the  late  Rev. 
Richard  Walker  of  Allentown.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  was  then  worshipping  in  a  small  frame 
building.  In  1864  the  corner  stone  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  fine  church  was  laid,  and  which,  coupled 
with  the  parsonage,  makes  one  of  the  best 
church  plants  in  the  entire  valley.  The  local 
paper.  The  Dispatch,  says  that  Dr.  Earle’s 
well-known  good  taste  is  largely  embodied  in 
these  buildings.  The  prominent  men  of  the 
town,  David  Thomas,  Joshua  Hunt,  John 
Williams,  Morgan  Emanuel,  Samuel  Thomas, 
Oliver  Williams  and  others  were  actively  con¬ 
nected  with  the  congregation,  the  pastor  sur¬ 
viving  most  of  them.  During  the  war  Dr. 
Earle  exerted  himself  greatly  for  the  care  and 
encouragement  of  the  soldiers.  For  several 
years  he  served  as  chaplain  of  the  Fourth  In¬ 
fantry,  N.  G.  P.  His  pastoral  labors  were 
not  confined  to  Catasauqua,  but  churches  were 
organized  and  edifices  erected  at  Hokendauqua 
(where  Dr.  Little  has  so  long  preached).  Lock 
Ridge,  Fullerton,  Bethlehem  and  Lehighton, 
at  which  places  flourishing  congregations  now 
exist.  In  a  word.  Dr.  Earle’s  labors  have  been 
long  and  fruitful. 

South  Ea.ston. — The  Rev.  T.  C.  Stewart, 
pastor  of  the  South  Easton  Presbyterian  Church 
for  the  past  ten  years,  has  also  made  a  similar 
request  for  dismissal  to  his  congregation. 

ilfr;  I  ILLINOIS. 

Gardner.— This  growing  church  was  forty- 
one  years  old  on  September  3,  when  the  pastor, 
the  Rev.  A.  W.  Berger,  preached  from  the 
text,  “Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us.’’ 
The  congregation  sustained  a  mission  at  Clarke 
City,  a  near-by  mining  town. 

Chicago  Presbytery  at  its  first  fall  meeting, 
accepted  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Earl  B. 
Hnbbell  from  Immanuel  Church  in  order  to 
accept  a  call  from  Brookline.  The  Rev.  Louis 
P.  Cain  accepted  the  call  from  Edgewater 
Church.  The  Rev.  David  Park  was  dismissed 
to  the  Laos  Presbytery,  having  gone  to 
Lakawn,  as  missionary.  His  relation  to  the 
South  Side  Tabernacle  was  dissolved  on  request 
of  the  Rev.  D.  A.  McWilliams,  because  of 
failing  health.  The  sympathy  of  Presbytery 
was  expressed.  The  Rev.  J.  Morris  Cross  D.  D. 
was  honorably  retired. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.— The  Rev.  James  S.  Root  of 
Rochester  has  been  filling  the  pulpit  of  Cal¬ 
vary  Church,  Milwaukee,  with  very  special 
acceptance  during  the  past  spring  and  summer, 
in  the  absence  of  the  pastor.  Dr.  Kiehle.  At 
the  completion  of  his  service,  the  session  by 
spontaneous  and  unanimous  vote,  ordered  a 
Minute  of  appreciation  spread  upon  its  Minutes. 
Our  Milwaukee  churches  have  a  handsome  way 
with  them,  and  they  know  good  preaching 
when  they  hear  it. 

KANSAS. 

Topeka.— The  First  Presbyterian  Church  had 
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986  members  in  the  early  spring,  when  the 
records  for  the  new  Minutes  were  made  up. 
At  the  recent  communion  service  thirty-seven 
members  were  received.  The  pastor.  Dr.  J. 
D.  Countermine,  contemplates  making  a  Feb¬ 
ruary  tour  in  Palestine,  and  would  doubtless 
like  to  hear  from  any  brother  minister  con¬ 
templating  a  similar  trip.  He  has  not  taken 
any  vacation  during  the  summer. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Alamckjordo.  — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
here  was  opened  on  Sabbath,  August  20.  The 
Rev.  J.  McL.  Gardiner,  the  pastor,  preaching 
the  first  sermon  from  Revelation  ii.  10.  The 
cost  of  the  building  is  $1,300,  all  of  which  is 
paid,  thanks  to  aid  from  neighboring  churches. 
Thirteen  new  members  were  welcomed.  The 
Rev.  R.  M.  Craig,  Superintendent  of  Missions, 
formally  dedicated  the  new  edifice,  August  27. 

OREGON. 

Medkori). — Mr».  ('harlen  G.  Finney. — The  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  Adolph  Haberly,  returned  from 
his  vacation  for  the  third  Sunday  in  August. 
He  writes  to  The  Occident :  The  cool  weather 
and  rains  have  caused  the  campers  to  return 
home  earlier  than  usual,  so  that  the  people  are 
mostly  at  home  again,  and  the  congregations 
have  been  very  good  the  past  few  Sundays. 
This  church  sustains  a  great  loss  in  the  return 
of  Mrs.  R.  A.  Finney,  widow  of  Pre^iident 
Finney,  the  great  evangelist,  to  the  East. 
Mrs.  Finney  is  seventy-five  years  old,  and  is 
quite  feeble.  Her  relatives  are  all  living  in 
the  East,  and  they  insisted  that  she  return  to 
spend  her  few  remaining  days  with  them.  Our 
hearts  are  sore  and  we  shall  miss  her  faithful 
attendance,  ever  ready  help,  wise  counsel  and 
substantial  support  in  all  the  lines  of  church 
work.  At  a  social  the  evening  before  her 
departure,  the  pastor  spoke  words  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  love  and  expressed  our  regret  at  her 
departure  and  then  in  behalf  of  the  ladies  of 
the  Missionary  Society  presented  Airs.  Finney 
with  a  suitable  token  of  love  and  affection. 
A  large  number  of  citizens  regardless  of  church 
relations  bade  Mrs.  Finney  farewell  at  the 
station,  among  them  not  a  few  who  may  well 
be  called  her  children  in  the  Lord ;  for  it  was 
by  her  direct  influence  that  they  were  led  to 
Christ.  But  while  we  miss  her,  we  still  cher¬ 
ish  her  memory,  and  her  influence  will  live 
long  after  she  has  passed  from  earthly  scenes. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Carson. —This  little  church  in  Nevada,  has 
been  struggling  under  a  burden  of  debt  and 
hard  times.  The  debt  is  now  paid  and  the  out¬ 
look  more  encouraging. 

San  Francisco. —At  the  first  communion 
since  the  July  installation  of  the  Rev.  George 
Q.  Eldredge,  formerly  of  Vacaville,  Cal.,  as 
pastor  of  St.  John’s  Presbyterian  Church,  ten 
were  received  by  letter  and  four  on  confession 
of  their  faith.  The  congregation,  which  was 
much  run  down  owing  to  an  interregnum  of 
four  years  between  pastors  has  meantime 
doubled  in  number. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Roanoke,  Va.— It  seldom  happens  that  a 
church  or  other  building  is  so  thoroughly 
blown  to  pieces  as  was  the  little  rural  Woodside 
Presbyterian  Church,  near  Roanoke  City,  Va., 
during  the  great  storm  in  that  section  on 
August  13.  The  building  was  tom  to  pieces 
and  nearly  everything  within  it.  An  account 
says:  “The  organ  was  smashed,  the  chairs 
broken,  the  pulpit  split  into  kindling  wood  and 
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the  beautiful  chandelier  mashed  beyond  recog¬ 
nition.  Strange  to  say  the  Bibles  used  in  the 
Sunday-school  were  uninjured.  Tnese  had 
been  piled  behind  the  pulpit,  and  when  the 
crash  came  a  piece  of  water-proof  cloth  hang¬ 
ing  near  fell  over  them,  completely  shielding 
them  from  the  deluge  of  rain  that  followed. 
The  loss  of  this  little  church  is  a  great  one  to 
the  Presbyterians,  and  to  the  community.  ’  ’ 
It  was  the  only  church  building  in  that  section 
and  the  congregation  are  not  able  to  replace  it. 
The  loss  being  due  to  wind  and  not  to  fire,  they 
receive  no  insurance.  Should  any  one  desire 
to  help  this  afflicted  congregation  they  can  do 
so  by  sending  their  contribution  to  the  Rev. 
W.  O.  Campbell  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Roanoke,  Va. 


The  W'underit  of  Reflection. 

Reflection  of  light  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  nature. 
The  little  lad  who  discovers  the  tricks  he  can  play  with 
a  hit  of  looking  glass  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  scientist 
whose  powerful  searchlight  makes  a  luminous  pathway 
at  midnight  on  the  sea  are  but  different  illustrations  of 
the  wonders  of  reflected  light.  The  prism’s  revelations 
of  color  beauty,  the  flashing  scintillations  of  light  from 
a  precious  stone,  the  chromatic  display  of  the  rainlnw 
in  the  clouds,  the  luminous  ravs  which  nightly  bathe 
the  earth  in  glory,  the  aurora  of  morning,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  other  glistening,  and  sparkling,  and 
dazzling  lights  are  but  reflections  of  sunlight.  By  a 
simple  and  ingenious  method  Mr.  Frink  has  applied  this 
marvelous  principle  of  nature  to  what  is  at  once  a  very 
practical  and  a  very  noble  use,  by  which  the  light  of  oil, 
or  gas,  or  electric  appliance  is  multiplied  many  times 
and  by  the  use  in  a  church  of  Frink's  Church  Reflector, 
a  cluster  of  any  oi-d inary  lights  are  made  refulgent  as 
the  noonday  sun,  filling  the  farthest  reach  of  a  large 
lecture  room  with  the  brightness  of  daylight.  A  visit 
to  the  warerooms,  ,Vil  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y.,  will  amply  repay. 
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NEW  YORK 


PTir  Ya|*|7  241  Lenox  Avenue 

V  TT  1  U1  A.  Cor.  I22<l  Street 

Collegiate  Institute 

MISS  MARY  SCHOONMAKEK’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  Wells,  Wellesley 
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New  YORK-AI.BANT.  Albany  Female  Academy 
A  Boarding  and  Day  School.  Terms  $435  a  year.  For 
catalogues  send  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Plympton,  Principal. 


The  Misses  Mackie’s 


Thirty-fourth  year.  Academic,  Advanced,  and  College  Pre¬ 
paratory  Courses.  Diplomas  given  in  each.  Certlflcate  admits 
to  Vassar  and  Wellesley.  Special  Courses  in  Art,  Literature. 

andMusic.  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  MISSES  GRAHAM 

(Successors  to  the  Misses  GREEN) 

Boarding  and  Dag  School  /or  Girls 
Established  1816 

N&io  Location,  176  WEST  72d  ST.,  SHERMAN  SQUARE 


Chapin  Collegiate  School 

721  riadison  Ave.  (64th  St.),  New  York 

80th  year  opens  Sept.  37th.  English  and  Classical  Day 
School  for  Boys.  Primary  Class.  Gymnasium 

HENRY  BARTON  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Principal 


N.  Y.  NAVAL  ACADEMY. 
NYACK-ON-HUOSON. 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  New  York:  lone  ^larch; 

8.  R.  Crockett.  S1..70  - Matthew  Arnold ;  George 

Saintsbury.  81.2o. —  The  Etchingham  Letters:  Sir 

Frederick  Pollock  and  Mrs.  Fuller  Maitland.  $l.3.'>. - 

The  Orange  Girl ;  Sir  Walter  Besant.  $1..50. - Holland  j 

and  the  Hollanders:  David  S.  Meldrum.  $3  00. - Legend- 

Ltd;  Amy  Le  Feuvre.  $1.00. - The  Life  of  the  Spirit; 

Hamilton  Wright  Mahie.  $1  35. - The  Art  of  Living 

Alone:  Amory  H.  Bradford.  .^0 cents. - Christian  Per¬ 

fection  ;  Peter  Taylor  Forsyth  M. A.,  D.D.  50  cents. 

Fi.emino  H.  Reveli.  Company  :  Vest  Pocket  Church 

History;  Rev.  James  Marshall  Thompson.  35  cents. - 

Environment;  James  G  K.  McClure.  3.‘>  cents. - The 

Things  of  the  Spirit ;  Rev.  G.  H.  C.  Macgregor.  ai  cents. 

- Lend  a  Hand;  Cliarles  M.  Sheldon.  3b  cents. - 

Mooti y '8  Stories ;  D.  L.  Moody.  30  cents. - Bible  Study 

by  Periods.  Rev.  Henry  J.  Sell.  60  cents. 

Harper  AND  Brothers:  AdmiralDewey ;  Hon.  John 

Barrett.  $1.35. - He,  She  and  They  ;  Albert  Lee.  $1.00. 

- Kit  Kennedy;  S  R.  Crockett.  $1..'0. - “Forward, 

March  ”  A  Story  of  the  Rough  Riders ;  Kirk  Monroe. 
$1.35. 

Mount  Herman,  Mass.:  A  Beginner’s  Cours^in  Bible 
Study;  Teachers  of  Mount  Herman  Schooland  Northfleld 

Seminary. - Introductory  Bible  Studiesand  Devotional 

Studies  in  the  Prulins;  James  McConaughy. 

National  Temperance  Society:  A  Nation’s  Crime 

Against  Her  Own  Soldiers;  Henry  B.  Metcalf. - Nulli- 

flcallonby  the  Attorney-General— Legal  Brief;  Col.  Eli 
F.  Ritter. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society  :  Dicky 
Downey:  The  Autobiographyof  a  Bird  ;  Virginia  Sharpe 
Patterson.  60  cents. 

Maynard,  Merrill  &  Company  :  Graded  Literature 
Readers.  First  Book;  Harry  Pratt  Judson  and  Ida  C. 
Bender.  3.5  cents. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company:  The  Story  of  the  Living 
Machine;  H.  W.  Conn.  Library  of  Useful  Stories.  40 
cents. 

Ginn  &  Company  :  Auswahl  aus  Luther’s  Deutchen 
Schriften ;  W.  H.  Carruth.  $1.10. 

Thomas  Whitaker:  The  Vision  of  the  Madonna; 
Grace  L.  Slocum.  50  cents. 

PERIODICALS. 

Aui/ust:  Salvation;  Humane  Alliance. 

Sentemher:  The  New  World;  United  States  Postal 
Guide;  Sunshine;  The  Choir;  Musical  Journal ;  Associa¬ 
tion  Notes;  The  Preacher’s  Magazine;  The  Winonian  ; 
The  Friend,  Honolulu;  Domb  Animals. 

October:  The  Young  Folks’  Missionary  ;  The  Sunday- 
School  Lesson  Illustrator ;  The  Augsburg  Sunday-School 
Teacher;  The  Century ;  The  Living  Age;  Missionary 
Review  of  the  World;  Pall  Mail  Magazine;  St.  Nicho¬ 
las;  Fortnightly  Review ;  LedgerMonthly;  The  Medical 
Record ;  Home  Mission  Monthly. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Patriotic  Studies ;  Wilbur  F.  Crafts. 

List  of  Delegates  to  the  Seventh  General  Council  of 
the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the  World 
Holding  the  Presbyterian  System. 

Talks  and  Tales.  Published  by  the  Connecticut  Insti¬ 
tute  and  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 

Queries,  “  Held  in  Thought ;  ”  E.  P.  Marvin. 

The  Bible  for  the  World;  American  Bible  Society. 
Series  No.  3.  • 

The  Observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper;  Sermon:  Rev, 
A.  J.  F.  Behrends  D.D. 

Christian  Work  Among  Spanish  Speaking  People  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.  1898-’99. 

On  a  Felt  Footing;  Daniel  Green. 


Prepares  for  Annapolis, 
West  Point,  College  or 
Business.  Naval  drill  and 
_  _  _  discipline ;  h  me  com¬ 
forts  i^idO  p«-r  year:  opens  Sept.  27oh.  Superliiteudeut,  Rev. 
Wm.  Hart  Ue.vter,  Ph.D. 


Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Prcs. 


Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  &  CO^  BIRMINGHAM  &  LONDON. 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


KindergartenTrainingCIass 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  11.  1899.  Free  scholarships 
(limited).  Address  Z.  A.  CUTTEN,  Superintendent, 
Metropolitan  Temple,  Seventh  Avenue,  14tn  Street. 


THE  CARNEGIE  HALL 
GYMNASIUM 'L°5&;e“n 

formerly  Berkeley  '  154  West  S7th  Street 

Ojpens  Oct.  3.  Office  Hours,  11  12:30;  3:30  4. 


MASS  4  CM  USETTS 


Massachuset-ts,  Springfield. 

“The  Elms.”  Home,  Day,  and  Music  School  for 
Girls.  English,  Music,  Special  and  College  Preparatory  courses. 
Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Wellesley. 

Miss  Charlotte  W.  Porter,  Principal. 


stitution  of  America.' 

l/ONSERYAI'OHV  Founded  1853,  Unsuiw 
OF  MUSIC  passed  advantages  in  com¬ 

position,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  elocution. 

George  lU.  Chadwick,  Musical  Director. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time.  For  prospectus  address 
rSAlIK  W,  HALE,  OMural  Kansgsr,  Beaton,  Kun 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


THE  PHILLIPS  EXETER  ACADEMY. 

The  117th  year  begins  Sept.  1899.  Eighty  Scholarships 
awarded  to  students  of  high  standing.  Six  Important  buildings 
added  since  18s6.  For  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  Supplement 
addreess,  HARLAN  P.  AMEN,  Principal,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


NiJIT  JERSEY 


IVY  HAIvIv 


BRIDGETON 

NEW  JERSEY 

Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  uirlg. 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith.  Established  1861. 

Mrs.  j.  Allen  Maxwell,  Principal. 


AfENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager 

TROY,  N.  r.,  otMl  NEW  YORK  Olr» 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


nrESt-TROZ 

^CHIMES.ETc.CATAL06UEItPIUCeS  FREE 


CASH  OR  NEW  HAIR  MATTRESSES 

''?oyR  OLD  FEATHER  BED 

Write  for  rartlculars.  Established  20  years.  Bank  Reference 
Canada  Export  Co.,  68  Berry  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


_ Jl 

I  OmiES^WHEM  ALL  ELSTFWIS.  _  ^ 

Bret  Cough  Syrup.  Taste,  Good.  DM  I 
in  time.  Sold  by  drngglMa.  I _ 
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PHILA-  NKW  YORK,  BOBTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNXOTCD  BT  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  PhlU.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch'a 
Wo  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-clase  Invest-  T--  „  -  _  4. 

ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  XHVCSIIIIGIII 
receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  ^  ... 

Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  Sf^l]  1*1 1,1  Afi  . 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  Ai;At^. 

Of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
fiatiadii,  and  for  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
countries,  Including  South  Africa. 

I.ETTFRS  slso  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 

make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  uso  make 
collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel¬ 
lers'  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A,  Co.,  London. 


OP 

CREDIT. 


Minneapolis  Property. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of  Minneapolis 
property  for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce 
the  highest  income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  it  can 
be  sold. 

Fifteen  Years’  Experience  with  the  Highest  Success  In 
effecting  sales.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satlsded  w’ith  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property,  write  us. 

MONPV  I  DANFD  aI  6  Per  cent,  on  Selected  First  Mortgages 
Minneapolis  Improved  Real  Estate  at  40 
per  cent,  present  actual  cash  value.  References  furnlsheu. 

J.  McK.  A  F.  S.  THOMPSON, 

209  Bank  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

Iniestment  Secnrities,  Stocks  end  Bonds 

Boocht  Mid  Sold  on  CommlMlon. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WAUIi  ST.,  N.  T. 
Establlahed  1867.  Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 
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%  FIRST  MORTGAGES  6UARANTEE0. 

IMPROVED 

FARMS  ONLY.  fits  Bost  rarpful  iDY««tl|ratk>n  eoortdd. 
We  L.  WILUASSON,  LISBOK,  KORTU  BAROTA. 


MONEY  IN  IT  tWfkowJ  For  parMciiiar*, 


Splendid  chanc^to  make  money 
par  ' 

riDBLITi  IKTBSTRENT  CO.,  SEAntE,  WASH. 


ioKtSPritAilWBONj  EYEVATER 


VACATION  TRIPS  TO- 


- 


NOVA  SCOTIA  ANI>  NEWFOUNDLAND 


ItED  €Ii(tSS  LI\E 


STEAMERS  ORINOCO  AND  SILVIA 

Sail  from  New  York  erery  Satanla j/  at  4  I*.  M. 

St.  John's,  E.  amt  retarn,  _  _  _  _  $ttO.OO 

Halifajr  atul  retarn,  ______  2S,0O 

Halifax,  one  way,  2  1-2  Jays,  _  _  _  _  Iti.Ott 

Above  rates  including  meals  and  berth. 

.Stop-over  privileges  allowed.  Circular  tours  through  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland  and  Canada. 
Reservation  of  staterooms,  illustrated  circulars  and  further  information  apply  to 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB 


General  Passenger  Agents 


25  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


YOU  eiY  PER  CENT. 

GET  clear  of  expense 

On  all  money  we  Invest  for  you,  secured  by  first  mort¬ 
gage  on  choice  farming  lands  worth  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  loan.  Personal  inspection  of  all  lands 
offered  as  security.  We  collect  and  remit  interest  and 
principal  free  of  charge.  WK  KNOW  these  loans  are 
the  safest  investments  in  the  world,  and  want  you  to 
know  it.  Write  for  particulars. 

El  llllllCD  9  on  GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D., 
.  J.  LAIIULn  &  UU.  (Established  1883.) 


PRESEBVE  TOUR  EVANOEEIBTS 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  Is  published  in  a  shape  oos 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  1 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  ordei . 
We  can  supply  such  binders  for  60  cents  each,  poetagi 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangrelist,  166  Fifth  Avenu', 
New  York  City. 


Frederick  A.  Booth  22  EAST^Mh^^^ 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 

REAL  ESTATE 


Phe  Evangelist  Press 

PRINTERS  of 


Modem.... 

Equipment 

— as — 


TOr’H  CALENDARS 
LH  U  IvLll  PROaRAMMBS 


SOCIETY  REPORTS,  etc. 


156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actu.i 
settlers  only.  16  years' experience  In  business.  Send  toi 
formal  appftcatlons,  list  of  references  and  map  show'  ■ 
location  of  lands.  Over  $150,000  Invested.  None  hn' 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYING  loans  on  my  books. 

WILLIAM  T.  SOUDEB,  Financial  Agent, 

303  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  publishers 
if  they  will  in  everv  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  BEST 

way  to  make  Moncy  is  to  buy 
something  for  one  dollar,  and  sell  it 
for  more  than  that. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  do  that  in 
the  stock  market  ?  K  you  have,  you 
have  found  that  **  tips,”  **  pool  move¬ 
ments”  and  ^^manipulations”  are  un¬ 
reliable  and  expensive  things  to  fol¬ 
low.  There  is  only  one  way  to  make 
money  in  Stocks  and  Bonds,  and  that 
is,  to  know  the  facts.  These  facts  are 
given  you  in 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 

better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world 


I 

I 

I 


Tear  this  off  and  send  to 
us  with  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  We  will  send  paper 
free  one  week  .......... 


...THE... 

>Vali  Street  Journal 

42*44  Broad  Street 
New  York 


){ Complete  Biblical  Cibrarv 


For  $6.00 

Seven  volumes,  each  the  cream  of  the  world’s 
scholarship  in  its  particular  field. 

CRUDEN’S  CONCORDANCE,  from  new  plates.  756  pp. 

LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL 

By  Conybe-A-RE  and  Howson. 

SrilTH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  Medium  size. 
With  all  the  information  ordinarily  required. 

COnPLETE  BIBLE  COfiriENTARY 

Jamieson,  Faussett  &  Brown’s.  Four  vols.  in  two. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TlilES  OF  JESUS  THE  HESSIAH 

Edersheim’s  masterpiece.  2  vols. 

These  sev’en  volumes  contain  6,442  pages 
The  former  price  was  $24.50  which  placed 
them  out  of  popular  reach. 

Carriage  to  be  paid  bj’  purchaser 


Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


